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The Land and Its Users 


_Of many good monographs published in our 
time I know few to compare with Miss Cur- 
tayne’s brief masterpiece, St. Brigid of Ireland. 
It combines a lucid forthsetting of all that is 
known of the saint with an exceedingly skillful 
separation of the ore of legend from the dross. 
At the same time the saint stands forth in these 
revealing pages as the embodiment of all that is 
truest and noblest in Irish traditions, not least 
in love of flocks and herds and dairies and til- 
lage. “Within the iron gates of industrial cities 
she is ill at ease. Throughout all her career, 
she was never dissociated from farm work.’’!) 
Every land-minded person should be familiar 
with this land classic. 

It is a strange chance to find Sweden’s 
saint of the 14th century, bearing an incident- 
ally like name, again resembling Ireland’s 
Brigid in her royal blood, a far-sighted patron 
of tillage. 

“To keep herself, her husband, and her chil- 
dren free—as far as was possible in their posi- 
tion—from the glamour of riches and rank, to 
avoid strictly in all their entertaining that ex- 
cess and license common to the age—this had 
been Birgitta’s endeavor. To this end she had 
encouraged her husband to throw his energies 
into the cultivation of the land; into the build- 
ing of hospitals and churches, and to improving 
the conditions of their dependents. Ulf, with 
the knowledge gained from his old masters the 
Cistercians, who were past-masters in the art 
of land-cultivation, developed the Ulfaasa Ma- 
nor Estate so well that it became famous among 
all the neighboring landowners.’”?) “King Mag- 
nus consulted his cousin as to the means by 
which he could repair some of the harm done 
to the country. Birgitta, who had a head for 
finance, saw how by the rearrangement and the 
repeal of certain unjust taxes, which were 
crushing the life out of the country, the royal 
exchequer would in the end rather gain than 
lose. She persuaded the King to publish a 
manifesto to his kingdoms, promising benefits 
to all who would take up again the cultivation 


of the land, for whole tracts of previously fer- 


tile land were lying neglected and untilled.’’) 


D\eleaice, Pigs 
2) Peacey, E., S. Birgitta of Sweden, IIL, p. 55-56. 


3) Ibid. 


In the Eastern Empire that wise ruler John 
Vataces (1222-1254), who carried on the work 
of Theodore Lascaris, and may be said to have 
rebuilt the Empire, with Nicaea for its tempo- 
rary Capital, “paid especial attention to agri- 
culture, and, though distinguished as a warrior, 
set the example of attending personally to his 
farm, his flocks and herds, the cultivation of 
his fields, and the welfare of his laborers” and 
made sumptuary laws “to check the luxury 
of the nobles and to encourage home manu- 
factures.’’*) 


To come to the Renaissance, if ever any man 
deserved to be called after the true meaning of 
that word ‘broad-minded’, St. Thomas More 
did, whose mind was unshackled by any limi- 
tation of environment. Of this, his intense in- 
terest in the land is an outstanding instance. 
As Mr. David Sargent admirably puts it: “his 
preoccupation with the peace of Europe was 
profound. His interest in the yeomen of Eng- 
land, the small farmers, was also equally un- 
selfish. He was not even a country-man. He 
had to look through London houses to see the 
country, and over the heads of his fellow-citi- 
zens to see his brother-men who lived there. 
He was hedged in by city prejudices, deafened 
by city talk, drawn by personal friendship with 
merchants to sympathize with wool-merchants, 
rather than growers of corn, yet if there is any 
class in England of whose troubles he thought 
most, it was of the farming class.”>) 


Ruskin with his quick and sudden insight re- 
ferred to him as a great Catholic farmer and 
country gentleman. It is notable that this keen 
observer of the times gave his loving thought 
to the land just when the evil of enclosures was 
beginning, with the new duty-denying landlord- 
dom, and the new commercialism was shaking 
off the Christian shackles on usury. 


In a well-known letter to Colet our saint in- 
veighed against the manifold hindrances to vir- 
tue obtruded by the great city and the compara- 
tive rareness of the graver sins among the 
Catholic peasantry, which has given such num- 
bers of saints to the Church. A contemporary 
of our martyr, St. Angela “was born, one of 
a large family, in an old stone farmhouse by 


4) Sir E. Pears, Destruction of the Greek Empire, 


1908, p. 14. 
5) Thomas More, 1934, ch. IV., p. 78. 
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the shores of Lake Garda on the first day of 
March in the year 1474. Many generations of 
the Merici had cultivated the land tilled by An- 
gela’s father.’’*) 

Even in courts the landward mind was not a 
stranger. 

At that very time Louis XI was consolidat- 
ing France, a man, his English historians tell 
us, who had all a peasant’s filial love of the soil, 
and embodied the threefold tradition of French 
manhood before the Revolution, Catholic, rural 
and military. 

Although modern commercialism can trace 
its first emergence beyond the Reformation, it 
could not without Calvin have won and held its 
long ascendancy. It was far less the doctrine 
of Predestination than the repeal of the Chris- 
tian ban on usury that made Calvinism a 
power. Covetousness is too congenial to fallen 
human nature not to have emerged in force here 
and there, but its erection into a system, and a 
law and rule that for centuries blighted much 
of erstwhile Christendom, is a monstrous hor- 
ror, the nemesis of a monstrous pride. 

The work of the Popes for material civiliza- 
tion, for the very reason that it was secondary 
and subordinate to higher ends, has been 
slurred or passed over by anti-Catholic his- 
torians, and is but little known to many Cath- 
olics, especially in regard to the land. Their 
condemnation of communism and socialism is 
quoted by many who turn a blind eye to their 
condemnation of irresponsible landlordism, 
practical repression in their own domains of 
such claims to immunity. The stupid ‘conser- 
vatism’ so long prevalent in rural England de- 
serves no very great pity or respect; it was lit- 
tle but a secular analogue of Anglican ‘con- 
tinuity’, a mere maintenance of selfish interests 
of tainted origin. 

Whatever we think of Fascism in Italy, no 
one will begrudge Signor Mussolini and his gov- 
ernment their just praise for the draining of 
the Pontine Marshes, that emprise so often be- 
gun and abandoned. We ought not, however, 
to forget the efforts made by the Popes them- 
selves and the kind of obstacles they encoun- 
tered. 

“When in the spring of 1586, an engineer 
from Urbino, named Ascanio Fenizi, presented 
to the Pope a scheme for draining the marshes, 
Sixtus V was enthusiastic about it. The first 
thing to be done was to remove one of the prin- 
cipal obstacles . . . the opposition of the great 
landowners who were interested in maintaining 
the existing state of affairs. This task was en- 
trusted to Fabio Orsini, who very quickly suc- 
ceeded in dealing with it. According to the 
autograph letter which Sixtus V addressed to 
the Apostolic Camera on March 28th, 1586, As- 
canio Fenizi had obtained from the Pope all 


those lands and marshes, lying between Terra- 


6) The Tablet, March 2, 1935, p. 265. 


cina, Piperno and Sezze, which had not been 
cultivated during the past five years, in order 
that he might drain them and put them under 
cultivation. Fenizi and his heirs, as long as 
the works went on, were to pay every year to 
the owners whatever the land in question had 
hitherto produced. Once the draining was ac- 
complished, they were either to go on paying 
this sum as before, or to hand over land to an 
equivalent value from the rescued district. 
Moreover, Fenizi, after the work was finished, 
was to pay 514% of the revenues from the land 
placed under cultivation to the Apostolic Ca- 
mera, which, at the discretion of the Pope, was 
to be divided among the interested parties, ac- 
cording to their share in the newly cultivated 
land. Fenizi was given full powers to widen 
the already existing water courses, to make new 
canals and channels to the sea, making a cor- 
responding compensation to the owners. As 
the undertaking involved large expenditure, and 
the advantage accruing to all who shared in it 
was very great, the privileges granted to the 
promoters were never to be suspended.’’’) 

“After three years’ work altogether ninety- 
two square rubbi of land had been reclaimed 
from the waters, which proved to be quite suit- 
able for agriculture. It was estimated that the 
new undertaking would yield a revenue of 
30%.’’8) 

Anti-Catholic conservatism is but folly and 
self-deception. Indeed there are few things 
more remote from true conservatism, which is 
faithfulness to valid and noble tradition, than 
the philosophy, if it deserves that name, set 
forth by journals boasting that name. The 
birth-prevention of the new Herodians, the doc- 
trine and indiscipline of divorce, the rape of 
Naboth’s vineyards, the ruthless maintenance 
of unjust conquests, the rule of Mammon—such 
are the sacred causes of those who give them- 
selves out for champions of law and order, 
throne and altar in after-war England! More 
excusable, but false and in the long run futile, 
was the conservatism of the squires, a race of 
men with many fine qualities, far worthier of 
honor than the city traders, who yet as a body 
believed in privilege without service (save as 
an act of supererogation), and rights without 
the binding duties, for which they substituted 
the code of “good form” satirized by Benson. 
How astonished they would have been, and how 


-astonished also their enemies, had they known 


of the real dealings of the Holy See in this 
matter. 

“A well-known example of drastic action tak- 
en by a Christian Government in this matter is 
that indicated in the series of laws made for the 
Papal States by several successive Popes— 
Clement IV (1241), Sixtus IV (1474), Clement 
VII (1523), Pius VI (1783), and Pius VII 


7) Pastor’s Histo f the P vol 
at ry o e Popes, Engl. transl., vol. 


8) Ibid. p. 105. 
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(1804), these laws empowered anybody 
who may wish to do so to enter upon 
and break up for his own use (in some cases a 
certain portion of the produce was reserved 
for the State or for the lord of the soil) any 
portion up to a third part of any estate, 
ecclesiastical or. otherwise, which the owners 
persistently refused or neglected to cultivate. 
By some of these enactments the incoming cul- 
tivator was allowed to graze his working cattle 
on the lord’s estate, during the time of culti- 
vation, and to use the stables of the latter. In- 
struments of agricultural labor were exempt 
from seizure for debt.’’?) 

The kind of ‘cultivation’ sought to be en- 
forced for many years past in England has been 
the deluging of fields (now called “building es- 
tates” in the general craze for changing names 
and notions alike) with hideous human nest- 
boxes, with their appurtenance of kerbstone, 
tarmac, asphalt, and car-shed and the laying on 
of crinkled iron, chronium plating and other 
Gorgonian horrors, and the instant extermina- 
tion of every tree and hedgerow within the 
reach of speculative or official harpies. 

While this barbarous folly goes forward, 
England is blundering on towards famine and 
anarchy. Francis Thompson’s great ode looked 
forward as well as backward: 

“When God was stolen from out man’s 
mouth 
Stolen was the bread.” 

Full of insight too were the words that 
Cornwail’s singer of the Sangrael put into the 
mouth of King Arthur: 

“In vain our land 
Of noble name, high deed and famous men; 
Vain the proud homage of our thrall the 
sea, 
If we be shorn of God.” 

The people perish because prepotent Mam- 
mon has no vision beyond the maintenance by 
force and fraud both of his own iniquitous 
yoke upon a people once Christian, a people 
whom he has led into the barren desert and 
severed both from earth and heaven. 

Fr. H. E. G. Rope, M.A. 


Cleobury-Mortimer, 
England. 


To point out the evils and inequities in the 
social and economic sphere is relatively easy 
and fairly sure of popular appeal. To consider 
thoroughly the remedies therefor is far more 
difficult and far less appealing. For this reason 
those who indulge in exposures of unjust prac- 


tices and inequitable conditions are popular, 


while those who undertake the far more neces- 
sary and valuable work of explaining the means 
and method for overcoming these evils, are ig- 


nored. The Guildsman1°) 


9) Cahill, Framework of a Christian State, 1932. 
pp. 508-9. 19) Loc. cit., March, p. 12. 


, 


Proletarian Mentality 


The better situated classes are inclined to 
assume in regard to their less fortunate fellow- 
men an attitude of patronizing condescension. 
They somehow take it for granted that the poor 
are different from others and more or less in- 
sensible to the conditions under which they are 
compelled to live. Many imagine that they be- 
stow a great favor on the workman if they en- 
couragingly pat him on the back or throw at 
him a few friendly words. They think the un- 
derprivileged ought to be immeasurably grate- 
ful for such condescension. This peculiar atti- 
tude does not spring from ill-will but from a lack 
of deeper understanding. There can be no real 
sympathy or helpfulness except on the basis of 
true understanding; it is our purpose to try to 
get a real glimpse of the soul of the proletarian. 
It goes without saying that such knowledge will 
be of great value for all those who in one capa- 
city or another have to deal with the poor and 
the proletarian. We will then realize that a few 
unctuous words, even if well meant and inspired 
by good will, can hardly be enough to reconcile 
the proletarian to his lot and render him loyal 
to the existing social order. Those who are only 
superficially acquainted with the life of the 
proletarian and have never had any real insight 
into his mind are puzzled at the growth of anti- 
social sentiment in the world of today. They are 
not aware of the fact that the social loyalty of 
the proletarian is very often put to a decidedly 
severe strain under which it is likely to crack. 
In a thoughtful analysis of the common good 
Dr. Rupert Angermair comes to the following 
conclusion: “Crushing burdens of a psychic na- 
ture are most frequently the cause which easily 
turns the poor into enemies of society.”') 

Let us first make it absolutely clear to our- 
selves that the proletarian and the poor are peo- 
ple in every respect like ourselves. If the poor do 
manifest distinctive traits, these are not inborn 
but have been impressed on their soul by the 
fatal influence of the environment. Rightly Dr. 
William J. Kerby remarks: “Poverty makes the 
type that we call poor. The type does not make 
poverty.”2) Their reactions and responses are 
identical with those of others until poverty has 
seared their soul and dulled their sensibilities. 
As someone has well said, the only trouble with 
the poor is their poverty, out of which every- 
thing else develops logically. 

One reason why it is difficult for others to 
understand proletarian mentality is that the 
members of this social class are inarticulate 
and have no spokesman. To this may be added 
also that they are rather reticent regarding 
themselves. Only occasionally a voice rises from 
these quarters speaking with authentic accents 
‘and revealing conditions and circumstances 


1) Irdischer Gemeinnutz und christliche Nachsten- 
liebe. Caritas, Freiburg, April, 1935. 
2) The Social Mission of Charity. 
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which otherwise would remain hidden. Such a 
voice from the depths of the proleariat is a re- 
cent autobiography with the arresting and in- 
triguing title: “I, James Whittaker.” By James 
Whittaker. With a foreword by Gilbert Fran- 
kau.) The work carries the stamp of authen- 
ticity and sincerity. It represents an unvar- 
nished tale and is in no sense a plea for any- 
thing. Its pages truly reflect the soul of the 
proletarian and give an accurate account of all 
the details of the physical and social environ- 
ment in which a proletarian is born, lives, 
works and dies. The writer makes no bid for 
pity or sympathy, but sketches the facts in a 
removed, objective manner. We are brought 
face to face with stark reality. And it is that 
which makes the book so impressive. 


The soul of the proletarian in the course of 
time and under the relentless operation of an 
unfavorable environment becomes warped. That 
is a result which, without our knowing much 
about the matter, we might anticipate. But if 
we study this human document penned with 
terrible sincerity, we learn what it is that grad- 
ually eats itself into the soul of the proletarian 
and differentiates it from the smug, self com- 
placent and self satisfied bourgeois soul. Ex- 
ternally the proletarian environment lacks all 
those features which the middle class regards 
as natural and normal. Rarely does he enjoy a 
real and normal home life, and it is this which 
early gives a wrong orientation to his mental 
and emotional development. 


We, who so often speak of the importance of 
the home, ought to be the first to realize the 
tragedy of the proletarian child which is de- 
prived of wholesome family associations. We can 
readily understand how this absence of normal 
home surroundings permanently blasts and 
blights the human soul and leaves upon it an 
ugly scar. It is in the homelessness of the prole- 
tarian that his antisocial attitude has its source. 
The home is the nursery of social virtues; if 
home conditions are unfavorable to the acqui- 
sition of these virtues, then they will never take 
root in the heart. Instead of social sentiment 
there will arise a profound resentment against 
society and an implacable hatred of an economic 
order which proves itself so indifferent and cal- 
lous to the needs of so large a part of its mem- 
bers. No wonder that later in life the incendi- 
ary speeches of radical agitators fall on such a 
favorable soil. Justly Dr. Angermair attributes 
the weakening of the social sense among prole- 
tarians to the abnormal home conditions which 
surround those of the proletariat from the 
cradle to the grave. He who has never tasted 
the sweetness of a real home can have little love 
for society. He will learn to look upon society 
with distrust and hostility. 


The bourgeois mind is horrified at the attacks 


of socialists and communists on the family and 


3) London, Rich and Gowan, Ltd., 1935. 


the home and the response these assaults elicit 
in the heart of the proletarian, but we forget 
that to the proletarian the home is not the con- 
secrated and blessed thing which it is to the 
rest of mankind. The home is not embalmed in 
sweet and delightful memories. Not infrequently 
the memory thereof, instead of being a lovely 
dream, is nothing but a nightmare. But if the 
proletarian, reared in urban or rural slums, 
amid surroundings that revolt the esthetic sense 
and outrage moral feelings, has never experl- 
enced the delights of happy family and home 
life, why should he be greatly alarmed at the 
prospect of the abolition of the family and the 
home? Of all those things that endear the home 
to us and lift it into an atmosphere of exquisite 
beauty, the proletarian simply has no apprecia- 
tion. To speak to him of the charm, the loveli- 
ness and the radiance of the home is like talking 
to a blind man of the beauty of light and color. 
This is his awful tragedy which has poisoned 
and embittered his soul. 

It is on this tragic note that the recital of our 
author begins: “My name is James Whittaker. 
I was born and bred in the slums... The ear- 
liest memories I have of life are of a hot, dusty, 
sloping street. This must have been the Canon- 
gate in Edinburgh, where I was born in Gallo- 
ways Entry up about six or seven flights of 
stairs .... These narrow stairs were a place of 
terror to me; they stank, were dirty, smelt 
mouldy and suggested decaying evil elements 
....1 had visions of coffins and policemen—two 
very live factors in my life of that time, and 
very vivid to this day; for I saw many, many 
coffins in my early years, and the coffins were 
small, at that. I did not realize then just what 
the size of a coffin meant.” That is the way the 
world welcomes the child of the proletarian. 
Any one who is acquainted with our slums 
knows that the description is not in the least 
exaggerated but true to the facts. 

In the soul of the proletarian nature has im- 
planted, as in every other soul, a love of beau- 
ty and certain ambitions for self improvement. 
Now most of these aspirations are thwarted 
and baffled. We may say, therefore, that the lot 
of the proletarian is characterized by lack of 
opportunity and frustration. The struggles for 
betterment are mostly doomed to failure from 
the outset. Only a little might be necessary to 
help the proletarian out of his sad condition, but 
however little is required, he does not possess 
it and cannot lay his hands on it. He is entang- 
led in circumstances that permit no escape. 
Hopelessness descends upon him and he be- 


‘comes dispirited. Finally he surrenders to the. 


inevitable and falls into a species of fatalism. 
As a result of defeated struggles the proleta- 
rian finally becomes shiftless, thriftless and im- 
provident and lives only for the moment. He is 
convinced of the futility of his efforts and in a 
stolid manner resigns himself to his fate. The 
habit of defeat so grows on him that when 
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finally a helping hand is extended to him, he is 
no longer capable of benefiting by the belated 
opportunity. 


_The bourgeois is irritated at this unrespon- 
siveness, but here again he overlooks what has 
thus crushed the initiative and killed all enthu- 
slasm. Once a man becomes oppressed by the 
sense of futility, ambition no longer stirs with- 
in his breast. Beauty having been taken out of 
his life, he may even become attached to sordid- 
ness and filth. Lifelong habits are not easily 
broken. If after years spent in the squalor of 
the slums, one should be transplanted into 
brighter surroundings, he cannot become ac- 
climatized to them and will soon transform 
them into the conditions with which he is fa- 
miliar. It is this fact which has led some to 
think that the poor love sordidness and would 
not feel happy in a better environment. Per- 
haps this is so, but they were not born that 
way; the love of beauty was in their soul when 


first they opened their eyes on this world; the 


love of beauty, however, was never nourished 
and at last was ground out of their souls. An- 
other tragedy, for which society is responsible. 


In some the aspiration for beauty cannot be 
killed and they survive all experiences, as in 
the case of our author, who writes: “When I 
used to lie awake at night—through long, long, 
empty nights, with numb hunger aching in my 
empty stomach—I felt those people and powers 
that move only in the dark, silent hours; my 
hours were often dark; for I had no money for 
light, or for food, or for any of those things 
which create the simple comforts. Yet, despite 
the almost constant gloom and sadness I have 
known, something has ever urged me on to seek 
the way of beauty, to try to reach that path, 
and those beauties, which lie just beyond my 
life.’ Here is pathos of the most poignant kind. 
The pathos of the baffled soul of the proletarian 
striving for that which continually eludes his 
grasp. 

C. BRUEHL 


“Because his efforts emanated from eternal 
welisprings, it is possible for technology, guided 
by him, to develop into a Itinerarium mentis ad 
Deum (a journey to God).” The man of whom 


this is said by a Catholic journal devoted to the 


cultivation of the religious life of Catholic post- 
graduate students, the Akademische Bonifatius- 
Korrespondenz, is the late Count Zeppelin, who 
devoted so many years of his life to the develop- 
ment of the heavier than air flying craft known 
by his name. 


One of the chapters of this issue of the Ger- 
-man publication, devoted entirely to a discus- 
sion of the life, character, and the attainments 
of this remarkable man, speaks of Zeppelin’s 
“Franciscan attitude of mind,” although Zep- 
pelin was not a Catholic. 


New Deals, Past and Present 
XV. 


Nations and States have this in common with 
man: they may grow from small beginnings, 
develop normally, attain to great power and in- 
fluence, flourish for a time, only to suffer, un- 
expectedly in some cases, ill health and in con- 
Sequence decay, or even death. History is, in 
this respect, a morgue where men may view the 
corpses of dead States as, for instance, those of 
the great City States of Greece and the Roman 
Empire, to mention but some of ancient times. 
While in the Infirmary of Nations at present 
there are to be found such once powerful States 
as Portugal, whose preeminence lasted but 70 
years, while Bismarck’s great Reich collapsed 
at 50. Special wards harbor half a dozen other 
States at the present time, seriously ill with ma- 
lignant fevers or suffering from psychopathic 
conditions. Because Nations as well as indi- 
viduals may be thus affected. Directly or in- 
directly, all of them are victims of the same 
malady. This is true likewise of those States, 
foremost among them England and our own, 
engaged for some time now in serious efforts to 
regain their health. 

“God made not, death, neither has He pleasure 
in the destruction of the living. For He created 
all things that they might be: and He made 
the nations of the earth for health.’”!) Sick- 
ness, decadence and decay overtake States, not 
because God has ordained they should die, but 
rather because they have sinned against His 
laws and failed to inaugurate reforms of a suf- 
ficiently farreaching nature as soon as the 
prevalence of social ills had been discovered. 
But recovery is possible. Whether in a par- 
ticular case a cure will be accomplished depends 
on the initiative, intention, knowledge, and con- 
sistent efforts of those engaged in the attempt 
of healing a sick Society. The purity of their 
motives, the soundness of the principles pro- 
fessed by those entrusted with the task of pro- 
moting the desired recovery, their ability to ap- 
ply the former, make them acceptable to the 
people, and the willingness of the people to co- 
operate with honest and capable leaders—all of 
these factors are of paramount importance for 
the consummation of a purpose than which few 
are greater, nobler or more difficult. Neglect 
to bring about necessary reforms at the earliest 
time possible may result in chronic disease and 
death even. 

It cannot be denied that the American people 
were illy prepared for the New Deal, inaugu- 
rated after the collapse had occurred and dras- 
tic action become inevitable. Although preva- 
lent social unrest, so long discussed, and other 
symptoms of a sick Society should have warned 
us years ago that thorough reforms were neces- 
sary. Mr. Ruthnaswamy, the Indian scholar 
to whom we referred on a former occasion, 


1) Wisdom I., 13-14. 
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points to a serious truth, saying: “In a large 
complexly organized State, the beginning of de- 
cay ought to be the signal for the organization 
of recovery.’”?) Symptoms of decay were, in 
our case, easily discernible, and they were 
numerous at that. The very greed, however, 
demagogues do not tire to speak of now, and the 
lust for pleasure and pleasurable things, quite 
generally sought after by the Nation at large, 
would not permit us to look upon and consider 
seriously the numerous signs of deeprooted ill- 
ness, to which we are now applying so much 
attention and numerous remedies, prescribed 
haphazardly. We resembled the inhabitants of 
the old house, pictured by Dickens in “Little 
Dorrit.” There were strange noises, indicating 
that not everything was well with the struc- 
ture. No one except an afflicted woman paid 
heed to them. She, however, was filled with 
fear by those to her mysterious sounds, the 
evil portents of which for the inhabitants of the 
house she recognized intuitively. Eventually, 
the sudden collapse of the structure revealed 
how warranted were the poor woman’s fears. 

Having failed to recognize the incipient 
manifestations of decadence, the Nation was 
unprepared for the serious task it was so un- 
expectedly faced with, once the Depression re- 
fused to yield to the pinkpills prescribed by 
politicians, capitalists, industrialists, and not a 
few publicists, editors and philanthropists. All 
of whom assured the people, an early recovery 
was inevitable. They harbored vain hopes in 
the face of evident proof that the sins of sev- 
eral generations were being revealed and de- 
manded a thorough cure. 

In the end it proved impossible to hide from 
the American people the true condition of 
things or to sustain with promises the hopes of 
the unemployed workers, the sorely tried farm- 
ers and other members of the harassed middle 
classes. Consequently, the fate of the Nation 
was entrusted to a new group of leaders. Their 
promises to inaugurate reforms of a farreach- 
ing nature took shape in the New Deal. Its 
purpose was, it was revealed, to inaugurate a 
new order of things. Unfortunately, its 
promoters undertook the so serious and tre- 
mendously difficult task to renew the social and 
economic fabric in something akin to a holiday 
spirit. A hastily put together Bill was thought 
sufficient preparation for the launching of an 
enterprise intended to bring about changes of 
a fundamental nature and hence demanding 
a farreaching departure from the very philoso- 


phy which has found expression in the Federal | 


Constitution and most of our laws and institu- 
tions. Moreover, a people, whose soul and mind 
is deeply impregnated with the doctrines of the 
18. century, whose very attitude towards every 
question of public and private life reveals their 
faith in .social, political and economic theories 
opposed to the solidarity of Society, were told 


2) The Making of the State. London, 1932, p. 438. . 


our troubles were largely due to crass individu- 
alism and the general observance for so long 
of laissez faire, laissez aller! And these catch- 
phrases resounded through the press; they were 
shouted at audiences and spoken into the 
“mike”. Selfish individualism is indeed a great 
enemy of Society; but it is not exercised in the 
economic realm merely; nor can it be extirpated 
by legal measures and a new political or eco- 
nomic order alone. a 

In the days of “the poor man of Assisi,” all 
over Europe, as far north as the Baltic Sea, the 
clamor for justice and socialization of wealth 
was heard. A number of sects devoted their 
energy to bring about the desired end by 
preaching and promoting Communism. The 
Poverello, on the other hand, accepted poverty 
as his share, and induced others to do like- 
wise, preaching at the same time repentance. 
The Franciscan reformation was a true refor- 
mation for the fact that it drew its inspiration 
from religion and proceeded to reform social 
and economic conditions by insisting on reform 
of the soul. Hence, existing institutions, such 
as the Guilds, partook of this reformation, and 
because their members applied the doctrine of 
justice and charity to the affairs of their occu- 
pation and profession. There was no need, 
therefore, of State-controlled Social Security, 
for instance, granting, among other things, old 
age pensions, expensively raised and distributed 
by the State. Which State—the hypocrisy of it 
all—is engaged at the same time in undermin- 
ing the family and the home by granting di- 
vorces almost ad libitum. It is, in fact, prov- 
ing itself the administrator and heir of Locke, 
Rousseau, Adam Smith and other philosophers 
and writers responsible for the social insecurity 
plaguing us. 

An objective investigation of the develop- 
ment, existence and influence of the social soli- 
darity prevailing in the Middle Ages must 
underscore the opinion expressed by Sir Frank 
Fox, O.B.E., that “training the community to 
believe in the Government as the best, or even 
as a good agency, of ‘social reform’ has been a 
profound mistake.” The Christian Social 
School, let us add, never considered compulsory 
state-insurance for workers anything else than 
a necessary evil, demanded by the exigencies of 
a society and State brought to their grave by 
Liberalism. But Sir Frank Fox errs when he 
assumes that “if the same amount of effort [re- 
ferred to in the above quotation] had been de- 
voted to educating the people how they could 
voluntarily apply their goodwill and sense of 
fair play to the problems of the new industrial 
era of civilization, the sick, the poor, the weak 
would be better cared for, and honest industry 
would have a richer reward and ampler oppor- 
tunity.”’) The majority of citizens of the “new 
industrial era” would have been discovered in- 


3) Parliamentary Government: A Failure? ' 
1928 epee y allure? London, 
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capable of making the sacrifices the recom- 
mended policy would have demanded of them. 
You cannot place individualism on the throne 
and expect it to produce the fruits of solidarity. 
Sir Frank Fox does in fact sense this, because 
ultimately he confesses it to be “practically use- 
less” to discuss the possibility of the Brother- 
hood of Man expressing itself freely and volun- 
tarily in an individualistic State. He realizes 
that “we are committed to the Platonic idea of 
the State, the State which will regulate the 
lives of its citizens.” And in such a State, he 
thinks, “government by the democratic parlia- 
mentary system must degenerate, with more or 
less rapidity according to the character of the 
people, into an auction of authority, with the 
power ultimately falling into the hands of those 
who can offer the most ‘bread and games’.’’4) 
History is a witness for the truth of this as- 
sertion. 

We may flatter ourselves that our country 
and people are far removed from dangers and 
conditions such as these. But what of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s offhand comment regarding his 
intentions of providing for all Americans even 
more than merely ‘‘bread and games’’? Speak- 
ing to the Washington correspondents on June 
7th, he expressed in a few sentences a social 
philosophy which would make of the Federal 
Government at Washington a guardian of the 
people, and their provider. Mr. Roosevelt said: 

“The social objective, I should say, remains just what 
it was, which is to do what any honest government of 
any country would do—to try to increase the security 
and the happiness of a larger number of people in all 
occupations of life and in all parts of the country; to 
give them more of the good things of life; to give 
them a greater distribution not only of wealth in the 
narrow terms, but of wealth in the wider terms; to 
give them places to go in the summertime—recrea- 
tion; to give them assurance that they are not going 
to starve in their old age; to give honest business a 


chance to go ahead and make a reasonable profit, and 


to give every one a chance to earn a living.” 


As has been pointed out by others, the word 
give occurs six times in these sentences! To 
the unthinking they may convey the belief in 
the advent of a new Golden Age, But, in truth, 
they may presage years of serious conflict, be- 
cause the masses are today more than merely 
inclined to assume it to be possible for the na- 
tional government to execute this idealistic pro- 
gram. In fact, we have advanced so far on the 
way towards its inauguration that attempts to 
recede from fulfilling what has come to be ac- 
cepted as the “obligation” of the State, would 
invite widespread discontent and perhaps even 
open rebellion. There are individuals and 
groups in the country persistently engaged in 
fostering discontent and preparing the mind of 
the Nation for the acceptance of leftist doc- 
trines, dyed pink, red or deep red, as the case 
may be. They, one and all, would hail any in- 
terference with a plan which, in the end, would 
of sheer necessity lead to the socialization of the 


4) Loe, cit., p. 418. 


means of production. None of the present 
sources of Government income could long sus- 
tain the cost of so extensive a program of 


_ “bread and games.’”’ The State, in this case the 


Federal Power, would be forced to resort to the 
means adopted in Athens and Rome under simi- 
lar circumstances: confiscation of property. 
The term might not be used, but in substance 
some New Deal a few decades hence may ac- 
complish just that. 

“Grab the bourgeoisie so that they burst in 
all their seams,” shouted Lenin, once his day 
had arrived. “Soak the rich’ is even now the 
popular cry among us. Their wealth is to be 
redistributed, the masses think, although never 
yet in the course of human events have swollen 
fortunes, confiscated by rulers or communes to 
satisfy the demand for reforms, served the 
common good effectually. Ask France and 
Mexico what has become of the money obtained 
from the sale of church and monastic property? 
It has certainly not found its way into the 
pockets of the people. Nor shall we succeed in 
accomplishing the impossible. 

We are faced with a problem, the seriousness 
of which our people seem unwilling to realize. 
The depression is but a symptom of a deep 
seated disease of European origin, the presence 
among us and malignancy of which most men 
are loath to admit. We on our part accept the 
indictment of the present order of things, pre- 
sented by Prof. Luigi Amoroso to the First In- 
ternational Study Conference, held at Milan on 
May 23-27, 1932: 

“The present situation is the last phase of a centuries- 
old process which was hailed at its inception as the ex- 
pression of a pagan joie de vivre; a process which has 
given free rein to individual selfishness, which has de- 
stroyed—through freedom of judgment—the unity of 
European moral consciousness, which has proclaimed 
with the coming of the atheistic and materialist machine 
age the subjection of the spiritual to the temporal, 
which has armed the nations and classes against each 
other, and which is now incapable of controlling the 
forces it has let loose.’”5) 

It is from this situation the Nations of the 
old and new Western World, the “Abendland”’, 
the debacle of which Spengler believes inevit- 
able, although wrongly so, we think, are trying 
to escape. The efforts in this direction of our 
own Nation indicate sufficiently the seriousness 
of this state of things. But while these efforts 
are extensive and may result in farreaching 
consequences, they have not affected even to the 
slightest degree the constitutional malady af- 
flicting our society. Well meant as the New 
Deal undoubtedly was, it has not succeeded in 
controlling the forces of which Prof. Amoroso 
speaks. Nor will it be possible for us to lay the 


evil spirits haunting us, so long as we think of 


a better future only in terms of increased well- 
being, of a life of ease and pleasure and luxury, 
while we leave it to the Government to care for 


5) A Record of a First International Study Confer- 
ence on The State and Economic Life, etc. Paris, 1982, 


p. 38. 
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the needs and welfare of society. It is not in 
such fashion a Society threatened by decay may 
recover its health. 

The Nation must realize that man does not in 
truth live by bread alone; that we are standing 
on the brink of an abyss because we sought first 
and above everything else the kingdom of Mam- 
mon. Our salvation, as a people and a State, 
lies in the opposite direction. ‘In truth,” de- 
clares the St. Louis Post Dispatch, ‘the United 
States needs a spiritual regeneration far more 
than it needs new laws or new parties.” Denied 
this spiritual regeneration, the people will soon 
discover the pillow of feathers prepared for 
their comfort to have turned to one of thorns. 
And of discontent and dissensions there will be 
no end. F. P. KENKEL 


Elead of the Family 
I 


Many a woman nowadays “puts it all over the 
Old Man.” Just spend some time with a family 
and you will soon see that it is she “‘who has the 
boots on.”’ It cannot be doubted that in many 
instances the father of a family lacks authority. 
In the classrooms of some universities the pro- 
fessors of sociology speak quite openly of this 
deficiency in American home life. However, 
one does not need to do research work to come 
to this conclusion. A little observation will suf- 
fice to convince anyone that in many a home 
_the authority of the head of the family is not 
always properly respected. The husband may 
not be of the henpecked sort of a Mr. Jiggs, as 
illustrated in the cartoons of Mr. McManus, but 
the fact remains that in many a family the head 
of the house does not wield the proper authori- 
t 


The & 


y. 

This lack of authority on the part of the fa- 
ther or husband is a matter of common experi- 
ence: it has already become a national condi- 
tion. Business men realize its absence and read- 
ily take advantage of it. They cater to the 
woman. All you need do to convince yourself 
of the truth of this is to take a look at the ad- 
vertisements in the newspapers and magazines 
or the billboards in the streets and along the 
highways. Twenty-five years ago you would 
have seen the same types of goods and products 
advertised in a different fashion. Then the at- 
tention of the public was called to the value and 
usefulness of the product, the beauty of design, 
the economy and ease of handling of the prod- 
uct, the perfection of every part. Nowadays 
another factor has entered into advertising: it 
is the picture of a beautiful lady who sits at the 
steering wheel of the automobile, or uses this 
or that particular “brand” or “make.” The ap- 
peal is made to the woman, or to the man for 
the woman’s sake. But this is just one instance 
out of a thousand. In general it cannot be de- 
nied that in certain circles the tendency pre- 
vails to reverse the old order: the man the head 


rs 


of the family and the wife subject to his author- 
ity. Stimulated by woman’s equality in the 
political and economic life of the nation, some 
have set out to work for the elevation of the 
position of woman within the family circle at 
the expense of the authority of the father and 
husband. As new ideas clash with old concep- 
tions, let us subject this entire problem to a 
thorough investigation. Is the position of the 
father within the family circle merely a mat- 
ter of opinion which may change with the 
times and seasons, or is it subject to primary 
principles or fundamental laws, a change of 
which would endanger the existence of human 
society? Let us study the all-important ques- 
tion: Is the husband and father really the head 
of the family? 
Teachings of Pseudo-Science 

Pseudo-science denies the father the domi- 
nant. position in the family. Do we not see in 
Sunday newspapers and popular magazines a 
supposed evolution of the family relations, out- 
lined and explained with illustrations, aiming 
to arouse in the readers sexual curiosity by giv- 
ing the dominating rdle to the woman. Such 
pseudo-scientific papers and magazines tell us 
that originally the male was but a brute who 
subjected the poor female to a life devoid of 
human rights. She was his slave. All she was 
created for was to please her lord and husband. 
But as education advanced, we are assured, man 
became more refined and began little by little 
to appreciate his wife for her feminine quali- 
ties. In the course of time the emancipation of 
women became an established fact. Women be- 
came equal to men. Woman enjoyed privileges 
and rights on a basis absolutely equal to that of 
man. Now that woman had a chance to de- 
velop all her faculties, it was gradually found 
that she was intrinsically much better than and 
superior to man. For centuries certain quali- 
ties in woman, crushed by the brute force of the 
male, had remained dormant, but now that full 
liberty had been attained, these fine and deli- 
cate virtues have had a chance to develop to full 
maturity in the virgin bosom of womanhood. 
Feminine qualities have ripened to a beauty, 
perfection and stability surpassing all qualifi- 
cations of man, woman has really become a 
more ideal being than man. The female has be- 
come superior to the male. In order to lull the 
male into a willing acceptance of this pseudo- 
scientific dream, biologists are called upon to 
demonstrate the inferiority of the drones which 
pass away as soon as the days of their useful- 
ness are over while the female bee remains 
mistress of the hive. 
_ It is true that in lower animal life the female — 
is most frequently the one best fitted by nature 
to accomplish the special purpose of the species. 
It is also true that with some insects the male 
is merely a parasite of the female. But it is 
equally true that in all higher animal life the 
miale is the stronger and more attractive. What 
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a difference between the majesty of a lion and 
the plainness of a lioness. With certain classes 
of animals the male often exercises a leading 
influence over the female. And if a compari- 
son should be made between human life and 
animal life, it seems that the comparison should 
be between the higher species and man. If 
the order of dominance is reversed among the 
lower species of animals this is merely a proof 
of the wisdom of the Creator who was not 
bound by a one-track mind, as so many human 
beings are, to follow one and the same method 
In every instance. 


Woman in Primitive Society 


And now what is the position of woman in the 
family? Nowadays when every phenomenon of 
social life is examined and tested as to its origin, 
the question regarding the position of woman in 
primitive culture cannot reasonably be evaded. 
But instead of having recourse to Sunday edi- 
tions of the newspapers, second-grade magazines 
and popularized articles, let us consult really 
scientific publications. This problem was lately 
taken up by some members of the Catholic 
Anthropological Conference and their opinions 
‘published in Volume 7 of Primitive Man. Dr. 
John M. Cooper sums up the results of his study 
thus: “If we take the primitive world as such 
and strike a rough average, woman’s position 
ordinarily appears in the main somewhat be- 
low that of man. In few if any tribes do we 
seem to be justified by the evidence in conclud- 
ing that her position on the whole is superior to 
that of man, nor have we any convincing or 
even probable evidence, that ever in the past 
her ‘position was one of marked superiority. 
While, however, she seems not to have attained 
a markedly higher status than man, she is on 
the other hand rarely the abject inferior, slave, 
and drudge that she is so often pictured to be. 
Such characterizations have some approxima- 
tion to truth among a rare tribe or culture here 
and there, but even among the rare exceptions 
her status is very.far from having the zero or 
sub-zero rating sometimes given her’ (Vol. V, 
Nos. 2-3, p. 42). And again: ‘Kind, gentle, 
considerate treatment of wives by husbands is 
probably as common among the peoples of low- 
er culture as it is among those of advanced civi- 
lization, even though accompanied on both 
levels by the typical superiority attitude of the 
human male .... Wives may be treated kindly 
and affectionately, and yet be denied equality 
of rights in the home or beyond its precincts. 
They may be considered either as inferior and 
subject to their husbands, or as helpmates and 
equals, or as superiors in and mistresses of the 
domestic domain .... Yet all things considered, 
for the world at large, headship in the sense of 
domestic control appears to rest somewhat 
more with the man than with the woman” 
(Ibid, p. 37). 

These statements, coming from a scholar of 


the first rank, sound quite different from the 
wild stories and fanciful imaginations of the 
writers of popular magazine articles and the 
contributors to Sunday newspapers. Any scien- 
tific work on the customs and life of primitive 
peoples will endorse Dr. Cooper’s statements. 
Moreover, the old stories of a supposed “Ama- 
zonian kingdom”, where women ruled the des- 
tinies of tribes, must also be banished into the 
realm of fables. The old widely-expounded 
theories regarding an aboriginal female pre- 
dominance (gynocracy, primitive matriarchy, 
etc.), without exception, cannot stand up under 
any scientific test. They are fables and must 
be treated as such. 


Philosophical Conclusions 


The position of woman in primitive society 
having been outlined, a reader may draw the 
hasty conclusion that this proves the evolution 
of womanhood. In fact, superficial people have 
come to this conclusion, for they argue: The 
position of women ages ago was as described, 
but since then woman has raised her social and 
domestic standards and has been graduated to 
a position never before dreamed of. A closer 
check-up of the available facts, however, will 
reveal that throughout the history of the human 
family there are not the slightest indications of 
an evolution. It is true that at certain ages 
woman’s position within the family circle was 
improved or became less favorable, but in spite 
of unessential variations or slight accidental 
shiftings to the better or the worse, woman 
at all ages has substantially kept her place in 
the family: the friend, life-long companion and 
helpmate of him who is the head of the family. 

Observing such general rules as applying to 
all peoples and in all ages, with only accidental 
changes but never any substantial deviation, we 
come face to face with a primary principle of 
the natural law. In fact, the position woman 
has occupied in the family circle in all races, 
civilizations. or cultures, and at all times, is not 
the result of an evolution but the manifestation 
of an unchangeable law, that is, the natural 
law, which may be transgressed here and there 
but can never be set aside altogether or im- 
proved upon; it always was, and is, and ever 
will be, as long as human society exists. — 


What Does the Word of God Teach? 

After having heard these human arguments, 
let us turn to the Word of God. Throughout 
the records of the Revealed Word we find three 
principal ideas regulating the relationship be- 
tween husband and wife. 

First, the woman is on an equal footing 
with her husband. Thus we read .in the Old 
Testament: “He [God] created of him a help- 
mate like to himself” (Ecclesiasticus xvii, 5). 
And “It is not good for man to be alone: let us 
make him a help like unto himself” (Gen. ii, 18). 

Second, the bond of union between hus- 
band and wife is love. Thus St. Paul exclaims: 
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“Husbands, love your wives!” (Ephes. v, VAS 
And: “Nevertheless let every one of you in par- 
ticular love his wife as himself” (Ephes. v, 33). 
“So also ought men to love their wives as their 
own bodies. He that loveth his wife, loveth 
himself” (Ephes.v, 28). 

Third, the woman is to be subject to her 
husband. St. Peter states this principle posi- 
tively and distinctly when he says: “Let wives 
be subject to their husbands” (1 Pet. iii, 1). St. 
Paul expresses the same principle in the follow- 
ing words: “Let women be subject to their hus- 
bands, as to the Lord: Because the husband is 
the head of the wife, as Christ is the head of 
the Church” (Ephes. v, 22,23). And again: 
“But I would have you know, that the head of 
every man is Christ; and the head of the wom- 
Anis thesman se. . ml COT: sie) ¢ 


No Contradiction, No Inferiority 


At first glance it may seem that the equality 
of woman with man and the wife’s position of 
being subject to her husband involves a contra- 
diction. One may say: how can one who is sub- 
ject to another be, at the same time, equal to 
him? This involves only an apparent contra- 
diction. The difficulty is easily solved when a 
comparison is made with our position in the 
commonwealth. As a citizen of this country, I 
am equal to any other citizen of the United 
States. I have equal rights and equal obliga- 
tions. There is no one who is better that I am 
before the law. We are all equal. And yet, I 
am, though equal to all, subject to the officers 
of this government. I am a citizen, equal to any 
other citizen, yet subject to the authority. 

This subjection under a lawful authority does 
not, moreover, establish an inferiority on the 
one part and a superiority on the other. No 
government official could ever consider himself 
superior to the citizens because he exercises 
authority, nor would any citizen ever complain 
about his inferiority because he does not enjoy 
the exercise of any authority. It is merely a 
question of position. And as it is in the state, 
so also in the circle of the family. The wife is 
not inferior to the husband because he is the 
head of the family. It is here, as there, only a 
question of position. “For,” says Our Holy 
Father, Pope Pius XI, in his Encyclical Letter 
on Christian Marriage, “if the man is the head, 
the woman is the heart, and as he occupies the 
chief place in ruling, so she may and ought to 
claim for herself the chief place in love.” 


Authority and Obedience Based on Love 


How could there be, let us ask, any order in 
human society if it were not for the existence 
of authority? And how could order obtain in 
the family if it were not for one, who, as the 
head of the family, exercises authority? Con- 
fusion and discord reign where no one is en- 
titled to exercise authority and pass a final 
binding decision. Hence it is only for the wel- 
fare of the family that authority is exercised by 


its head. For were the two to exercise an equal 
amount of authority, the true course of the fa- 
mily would be misdirected and its very exist- 
ence, health, well-being and prosperity endan- 
gered. : 

Now it would be a mistake to expect this 
authority of the husband to be of an autocratic 
nature. Authority and obedience are regulated 
in the Christian family by the virtue of love, a 
love which has due regard for the wishes and 
personal characteristics of the other party and 
which pleases and harmonizes with every heart- 
beat. Our Holy Father, Pope Pius XI, has 
beautifully described this love as the basis of 
all actions in the family. ‘‘By this same love,” 
he declares in the Encyclical Letter referred to, 
“it is necessary that all the other rights and 
duties of the marriage state be regulated so 
that the words of the Apostle, ‘Let the husband 
render the debt to the wife, and the wife also in 
like manner to the husband,’ express not only 
a law of justice but a norm of charity. 

“Domestic society being confirmed therefore 
by this bond of love, it is necessary that there 
should flourish in it ‘order of love,’ as St. Au- 
gustine calls it. This order includes both pri- 
macy of the husband with regard to the wife 
and children, and the ready subjection of the 
wife and her willing obedience which the 
Apostle commends in these words: ‘Let women 
be subject to their husbands as to the Lord, be- 
cause the husband is the head of the wife, as 
Christ is the head of the Church.’ 

“This subjection, however,” Our Holy Father 
continues, “does not deny or take away the lib- 
erty which fully belongs to the woman both in 
view of her dignity as a human person, and in 
view of her most noble office as wife and moth- 
er and companion; nor does it bid her obey her 
husband’s every request even if not in harmony 
with right reason or with the dignity due the 
wife; nor, in fine, does it imply that the wife 
should be put on a level with those persons who 
in law are called minors, to whom it is not cus- 
tomary to allow free exercise of their rights on 
account of their lack of mature judgment, or of 
their ignorance of human affairs. But it for- 
bids that exaggerated license which cares not 
for the good of the family; it forbids that in 
this body which is the family, the heart be sepa- 
rated from the head to the great detriment of 
the whole body and the proximate danger of 
ruinwae 
_ “Again, this subjection of wife to husband in 
its degree and manner may vary according to 
the different conditions of persons, place and 
time; in fact, if the husband neglect his duty, 
it falls to the wife to take his place in directing 
the family. But the structure of the family and 
its fundamental law established and confirmed 
by God, must always and everywhere be main- 
tained intact. 

“With great wisdom Our predecessor Leo ~ 
XIII, of happy memory, in the Encyclical... . 
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on Christian Marriage, teaches with regard to 
this order to be maintained between man and 
wife: ‘The man is the ruler of the family, and 
the head of the woman, but because she is flesh 
of his flesh and bone of his bone, let her be sub- 
ject and obedient to the man not as a servant 
but as a companion, so that nothing be lacking 
of honor or of dignity in the obedience which 
she pays. Both in him who rules and in her 
who obeys, since each bears the image, the one 
of Christ, the other of the Church, let Divine 
charity be the constant guide of their mutual 
relations.’ ” 
The Example of the Holy Family 
Sacred history not only teaches man by word 

of mouth, but also offers examples. Thus we see 
God Himself recognizing the headship of the 
father even in a union so superior to any other 
family as that of the Holy Family. St. Joseph 
was merely the fosterfather of the Child Jesus. 
Yet he was the true husband of the Blessed 
Virgin. Mary, no doubt, was superior to Joseph 
in regard to wisdom and spirituality. Never- 
theless, the call to lead the Holy Family went 
to Joseph. The Angel of the Lord appeared not 
to the Blessed Virgin but, in conformity with 
the headship of the father of the family, ‘‘ap- 
peared in sleep to Joseph, saying: Arise, and 
take the child and his mother, and fly into 
Egypt: and be there until I shall tell thee... 
But when Herod was dead, behold an angel of 
the Lord appeared in sleep to Joseph in Egypt, 
saying: Arise, and take the child and his moth- 
-er, and go into the land of Israel” (Matth. ii, 
13,19-20). Thus, the Angel of the Lord twice 
respected the headship of Joseph in the con- 
cerns of the Holy Family. 
_ The family life of the Holy Family was the 
living exemplification of what the Holy Scrip- 
tures teach. Mary and Joseph, in their family 
relations, put into practice what Christian doc- 
trine recommends to us to do. Nazareth sets 
the example for all times. The Blessed Virgin 
Mary and St. Joseph are the model pair for 
every Christian home. They are the ideal of 
Christian family life. If the Blessed Virgin is 
the exemplar for every Christian woman, then, 
too, let St. Joseph outline for us the role the 
father of a family should play. If the wife 
models her conduct by the example set by the 
Mother of Christ, let her, too, imitate the hu- 
mility and resignation with which Mary will- 
ingly accepted the leadership of her spouse, the 
blessed St. Joseph. And if the Christian father 
sees in St. Joseph the standard bearer of his 
conduct and of his position in the family, let 
him, too, learn from Joseph the virtues of real 
leadership. While he is leading and guiding the 
course of the family, let him be reminded that 
simplicity and humility, as exemplified by 
Joseph, are never to be separated from real and 
true headship and leadership. 


ADOLPH DOMINIC FRENAY, O.P., Ph.D. 
Washington, D. C. 


Protected, and Gouging the 
Consumer 


According to the present program of the Ad- 
ministration there are to be expended by gov- 
ernment agencies during the next two years 
$4,880,000,000, appropriated by Congress “to 
provide relief and work relief, and to increase 
employment by providing for useful projects.” 
_ In the execution of a number of “useful pro- © 
jects” cement is an indispensable raw material. 
No less than $800,000,000, to mention one pro- 
ject which will consume cement in huge quanti- 
ties, are to be expended on the construction of 
highways, roads, streets and grade crossing 
elimination. This is certainly a windfall for an 
industry which has sustained the price of a 
barrel of cement at a level so high that the 
see is permissible what makes possible the 

rick. ’ 

While a barrel of Portland cement (North- 
ampton, Pa.) cost 90 cents in 1913, it has stood 
at $1.65 constantly and consistently for over a 
year past. In fact, the lowest price reached 
was $1.21 in the catastrophical year 1932. On 
the other hand, the price of copper has been 
reduced from 15.63 cents in 1913 to 8.75 cents 
at the present time. Nevertheless, no one seems 
to think of investigating the cement industry 
with the intention of discovering just why it 
should be holding up the nation at a time when 
the Government is going deeper and deeper 
into debt trying to provide work for the un- 
employed masses. 

Discussing, from the standpoint of the Stock 
Exchange, the present and future of the ‘“As- 
sociated Portland Cement Manufacturers,” of 
England, the London Economist points to the 
fact that “cement, petrol and electricity, the 
tutelary deities of the twentieth century,” are 
“equally indispensable to statesmen who would 
raise national living standards by improved 
productivity and transport and to those who 
would lower them by new wars.”’ Hence, the 
near future for the cement industry seems 
particularly promising, the Hconomist thinks, 
because the British Government appears “at 
long last determined to overtake arrears of 
slum clearance, road construction and other 
works.” And it is this consideration leads 
the noted review to examine the structure, 
scope and prospects of Associated Portland Ce- 
ment Manufacturers, Ltd. “the controlling 
company in a group responsible for approxi- 
mately 70 percent of the home trade deliveries | 
of cement with large manufacturing interests 
overseas, in Canada, Mexico, So. Africa, and 
India.’’!) 

Secure behind high tariff walls, the Amer- 
ican cement industry is undoubtedly gouging 
consumers. Since probably four-fifths of the 
country’s cement output is used for concrete, 


1) Loe. cit. June 8, p. 1809. 
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taxpayers should realize the meaning to them 
of a monopoly price for a barrel of cement. In 
former centuries, municipalities would conduct 
brick and tile kilns with the intention of sup- 
plying the citizens of a commune with well- 
made building material at a reasonable price. 
There is no reason whatsoever why states and 
the Federal Government should not in such 
fashion emancipate themselves and the people 
from an industry, the products of which are 
indispensable to our present civilization. Es- 
pecially at a time when demand is certain to ex- 
pand, due to nationwide activity in large scale 
public works construction as well as in house- 
building proper. 
Nye gl oops © 


| Warder’s Review | 


Declining Morality and Morale 


Public morality, i. e. the standard of morals 
adopted by the vast majority of a people and 
sanctioned even by custom and law, always af- 
fects the morals of a dissenting minority, even 
though the latter may struggle against its per- 
nicious influence. Is it reasonable to assume 
that American Catholics escape entirely the evil 
effects of the widespread revolt against Chris- 
tian morality and of the new standard of con- 
duct adopted by the world at large? Hardly. 

The following observations, not intended he | 
the writer for publication, throw light on the 
subject. Having told us that he has been an 
active member of the St. Vincent de Paul Con- 
ference of his parish, in a city of the Middle 
West, since its organization years ago, the 
author of the remarks speaks of ‘“‘the great 
change that is noticeable even in Catholic cir- 
cles.”. “Twenty-three years ago, people ac- 
cepted aid in the spirit in which it was tend- 
ered; today they demand help and threaten even 
to leave the Church unless they are granted 
what they ask for.” 

“In addition,” this experienced Vincentian tells us, 
‘there are ever so many more ‘marriage tangles’— 
mixed marriages, divorces, abandonments, and what not 
—one must contend with.” i 

We are convinced, these experiences are not 
restricted to one parish, or one city of our coun- 
try at the present time. 


Holidays With Pay , 


Under this caption, a recent number of the 
Monthly Summary of the International Labor 
Organization calls attention to the fact that the 
question of workers’ holidays with pay is on the 
agenda before the Nineteenth Session of the In- 
ternational Labor Conference, which opened at 
Geneva, Switzerland, on June 4. The announce- 
ment further refers to a report on the same 
question, prepared by the International Labor 
Office, in the brief discussion of which we find 
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commendatory reference to the practices "nuenuine ty than | Lamm dliny ee a 
period all too often disparagingly treated. It 
would be interesting also to contrast the fol- 
lowing remarks with others on the same sub- 
ject made in this country in the heyday of our 
so-called “prosperous twenties’”” when we were 
supposed to be too busy for holidays, and es- 
pecially holydays. The remarks referred to are: 
“The report of the International Labor Office shows 
also that it was long customary for craftsmen to stop 
work on a number of religious festivals—apart from 
Sundays—every year. It is only since modern indus- 
try aimed at a stricter regulation of labor, or at least 
at the fullest possible use of its technical equipment, 
that a number of these festivals have been struck off 
the list without compensation to the worker. But be- 
cause modern production processes subject the wage- 
earner to an ever-increasing nervous tension, it is more 
than ever necessary that he should be given an oppor- 
tunity for sufficient recuperation. There is, moreover, 
the social argument that inasmuch as modern produc- 
tion processes and rationalization considerably increase 
individual output, it should be possible for the worker 
to share in the benefits of the increase in productivity 
by the enjoyment of a few days’ holiday every year.’ 


Farming Subordinated to Industry 


Cheap Japanese goods are, at the present 
time, found everywhere in our country, even in 
rural communities. At what cost to the tillers 
of Japan’s soil this flooding of. our markets with 
these wares is accomplished, few realize. Ac- 
' cording to Guenther Stein, author of a book on 
“Made in Japan,” recently published in London, 

“Japanese agriculture is now artificially depressed in 
order that Japanese industrial workers (and thus the . 
Japanese export trade) can compete successfully in 
foreign markets. For if agricultural prices were high 
enough to give the farmer a decent living standard it 
would be impossible for Japanese oe to compete 
successfully.” 

Just so were the interests of the farmers of 
England, Scotland and Ireland subordinated to 
those of industry for the sake of the emergent 
factory system, in order that British industry 
might for estall the rise of industrialism in 
other countries, or, having failed of attaining 
es purpose, meet successfully foreign compe- 

ition. 


So enamored was the age of economic Liber- 
alism that most nations of Europe adopted the 
British policy, heedless of the grave injury and 
danger it was bound to produce. To have 
broken with this policy, redounds to the credit 
of both Fascism and Hitlerism. 


It is characteristic of the capitalistic mind 
that Japanese capitalists should declare Japan’s 
agriculture to be beyond help, and that Japan 
must imitate England and develop large-scale 
industries and gradually abandon her agricul- 
ture and her smaller industries. To this argu- 
ment, the Economist!) points out, the country’s 
Fighting Services are passionately opposed. 
Probably at least in part for the reason which, 


1) London, June 22, p. 1428. 
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sixty years ago, led German military men to 
favor factory laws and other means of protect- 
ing the health and stamina of industrial work- 
ers: the knowledge that the male industrial 
population was, at the time, contributing too 
small a number of fit subjects to the army. 


Financial Centralization 


Among the economic factors responsible for 
the growing discontent of the Thirteen Colo- 
nies with the motherland there is one which has 
its analogy in the United States we know. The 
authors of ‘The Rise of American Civilization,” 
Charles A. Beard and Mary R. Beard, speak of 
a clash between metropolis and colony, the me- 
tropolis being London, of course. They say: 

“On every hand [in the Colonies] was heard the com- 
plaint of the critic that scarcely a penny of specie es- 
caped the vortex which drew money in a torrent to the 
creditors of the metropolis. In the best of circum- 
stances the exigencies of the colonists in this respect 
were very pressing; the irritation that arose from them 
was severe and continuous; from this source came the 
clamor for ‘easy money’ that led local legislatures to 
issue paper currency until Parliament by peremptory 
act put a stop to such measures of relief. Turn and 
twist as they might, the colonists continually labored 
under the disabilities of chronic debtors.’’!) 

Are not the conditions responsible for the 
Greenback Party, Populism, the Non-Partisan 
League, the present Farm-Labor Party, etc., 
etc., the counterpart of those pictured by the 
Beards? New York, Boston, Philadelphia have 
always absorbed the available resources of the 
country and used them in the interest of 
finance-capital. Money which should have been 
loaned to farmers and for the development of 
local industries in the great central basin at a 
reasonable rate of interest, was applied to the 
development of trusts or, in more recent years, 
sent out of the country because of the immedi- 
ate yield of an immense profit to money-lenders. 

In respect to this condition, former Senator 
Heflin should, in spite of his unfortunate re- 
ligious idiosyncracy, be remembered for his 
courageous attack on the Treasury Department 
and the financial interests, whose iniquitous 
policy he exposed in the Senate. Holding the 
proof for his statements in his hands, he de- 
clared that the Federal Reserve Bank at At- 
lanta had charged during the agricultural crisis 
of 1921-22 banks in rural sections of his state 
72 percent interest, while at the very time the 
United States Treasury was loaning a big New 
York bank $10,000,000 at 6 percent. 


A Battle the State Has Lost 


A danger threatening Democracy, long hid- 
den from the mass of the American people, 
Francis Lieber, perhaps the most learned of the 
numerous German political exiles to our coun- 
try in the 19. century, pointed out to the read- 


1) Loe. cit. Vol. I, N. Y., 1927. p. 99. 


ers of his volume “On Civil Liberty”, first pub- 
lished over eighty years ago: 

“To last long—to last with liberty and wealth, is the 
great problem to be solved by the modern State.’”1) 

' Thirty years later, a discerning Catholic so- 
ciologist, Karl von Vogelsang, the distinguished 
champion of the Christian Social School of 
thought, declared the State to have lost the bat- 
tle with finance capital. It should adopt for its 
motto, he suggested: “Money for everything, 
and everything for money,” including unjust 
wars, let us add, that burden the people with 
debts while they increase the wealth, power and 
influence of a comparatively small number of 
individuals. 

At a time, when the Liberal System was still 
approaching its zenith, and while all too many 
men were admiring the vast and glorious display 
of its success, this German-Austrian publicist 
declared all states of the modern world to be 
“dependent on money and the great millionaires, 
those absolutistic lords of the world,” and that 
the nations had been “betrayed and sold to the 
vile horde of usurers engaged in speculations 
carried on,on a vast scale.’”?) States were not 
free, he said, to create a Christian order of 
things, nor could they guarantee such an order 
to each other mutually. 

Such were Vogelsang’s contentions; sad ex- 
periences have taught our generation to per- 
ceive at last what was so evident to him at a 
time when the evil could have been throttled 
with better effect than today. But this Chris- 
tian Socialist was as a voice crying in the wil- 
derness. Anti-Clericalism, another incubus 
born of Liberalism, was at that time riding 
high in Italy, Spain, France, and Germany. In 
Austria, liberal statesmen and politicians were 
still in power, and the Jewish liberal Freie 
Presse of Vienna wielded an influence, in com- 
parison to which that of the Vaterland, edited 
by Vogelsang, was insignificant. 


A Forgotten Spanish Economist 


Very little is known outside of Spain of the 
many economists of that country who, both in 
the 17th and 18th century, contributed to what 
has become so important a branch of science. 
The last issue of Revista Internazionale Di Sci- 
enze Sociali, published at the Catholic Univer- 
sity of the Sacred Heart, Milan, presents to its 
readers Bernard Ward, an Irishman by birth in 
the service of Ferdinand VI, and author of a 


- “Proyecto Economico”, printed in 1779, some 


years after his death. 

As one of numerous attempts of the 17th and 
18th century, intended to resuscitate the na- 
tional economy of Spain, Ward’s treatise is said 
by the author of the article, José Larraz, to be 
“of profound interest.” It deals with the vari- 


1) Loe. cit. 2. ed., Phila., 1859, p. 361. 
2) Vogelsang, Die Konsolidierung d. Bodenwerthe. 
Vienna, 1885, p. 18. 
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ous aspects and problems of political economy, 
including agricultural legislation, immigration, 
commerce with America, etc. 

Although, according to José Larraz, Ward 
deviates from the physiocratic doctrines preva- 
jent in his days, nevertheless he does not relapse 
entirely into Mercantilism.1) Spanish writers, 
let us add, contributed to the literature on Mer- 
cantilism as well as Physiocratism. 

Bernardo Ward’s treatise on the care of the 
poor, published at Valencia in 1750, Obra pia y 
eficaz para remedia la miseria de la gente probe 
de Espana, is, for obvious reasons, not men- 
tioned in the article referred to. 


| Contemporary Opinion | 


Governments claim to manage the world’s af- 
fairs and the affairs of each nation without ac- 
knowledgment of or reference to anything high- 
er than themselves. The truth is, that if there 
is nothing higher than governments, and men 
in power, there can be no such thing as virtue or 
vice. It is only the existence of God that gives 
reality to virtue and vice. 

The attempted exclusion of God from His 
own creation reduces everything to chaos. 

Most REv. DONALD MACKINTOSH, 
Archbishop of Glasgow?) 


Personal knowledge of Catholicism among 
Far Eastern peoples, Chinese, Koreans, and Ja- 
panese, obtained from intercourse with ecclesi- 
astics, reveals the existence among them of a 
natural, intellectual heritage constituting a soil 
specially promising for the growth of noble ex- 
pressions of Christianity. At a time when the 
peoples of the West are outdoing each other in 
an attempt to accomplish the perverse destruc- 
tion of monogamous marriage and of family life 
true to the ordinances of nature, the sound fa- 
mily sense and social ethics of Eastern Asia are 
preparing a new soil for the blossoming of a 
most saintly Christian family life. And while 
American equalitarianism is jeopardizing not 
alone every organically developed order of so- 
ciety, but also the so important sentiment of 
reverence for divinely ordained authority and 
subordination to authority, the ceremonial 
usages of the peoples of the Far East protect 
this natural and fundamental sentiment of rev- 
erence, so essential to the supernatural life, 
among all classes of people. It would seem to 
be awaiting merely baptism to assume the réle 
of an officient engaged in fostering the holiest 
kind of piety. Those who have participated in 
congregational and communion services in 
Catholic churches in Japan know what I speak 


of. Pror. Dr. ENGELBERT KREBS 
in Stimmen der Zeit®) 


1) Loe. cit., March, p. 211-219, 
2) From a Pastoral published earlier in the year. 
3) Arteigenes Christentum. May 1935, p. 91. 


We all know that in this country, and in 
every other civilized country, the pressure of 
economic and social forces has necessitated a 
vast expansion of the Government’s functions. 
Good government thus becomes more difficult 
and yet more important. 

We shall need more than ever to be on guard 
against selfish lobbies, against demagogues, and 
pressure groups offering false doctrines, against 
extreme nationalists who would, if they could, 
expand the Government’s control over our per- 
sonal convictions, over our education, over the 
church, over every human activity, until we be- 
come slaves of a totalitarian state. These 
dangers we can recognize if we have wisdom, 
and avoid, if we have courage. 

DR. PARKER THOMAS MOON?) 


Levying heavy income and inheritance taxes 
may be justifiable as a fiscal measure, but as a 
means of bringing about greater economic 
justice and equality it cannot be rated very 
highly. 

To levy heavy income taxes upon gigantic in- 
comes, or heavy inheritance taxes upon swollen 
fortunes, is somewhat like locking the barn 
after the horse is stolen. Or to use a more ac- 
curate comparison, it is like taking the stolen 
horse for governmental purposes, rather than 
putting a stop to horse stealing. 

As a measure for economic justice, what is 
the logic of leaving the profit-pilers in full pos- 
session of their privileges and monopolies, and 
then taking part of their ill-gotten gains for 
governmental purposes? The logical course is 
to bring about conditions that will prevent the 
garnering of enormous incomes and the piling 
up of great fortunes. 

Let the government take all it can get of the 
big incomes and fortunes to help meet the costs 
of the depression emergency. But let no one 
think this is a fundamental step toward eco- 


nomic justice. Nebraska Union Farmer?) 


Why was there so much weeping over the 
NRA? Had not the Brookings Institution and 
other disinterested agencies condemned the 
NRA as an impediment to national recovery 
rather than an aid? Had not many of the price- 
fixers, and many of the businesses looking for 
special favors, and many of the businesses that 
were afraid of competition, backed NRA from 
the start? 

And have not Senators Borah and Nye, lib- 
erals, attacked NRA for more than a year as 
the enemy of the small business man? Then 
why the sudden affection by a “liberal” admin- 
istration for the NRA? . 

It cannot be explained on the ground of in- 


1) From address, 46th Annual Commencement, Cath. 
Univ. of America. Dr. Moon is professor of internatl. 
relations, Columbia University. 

2) Issue for July 10. 
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terest in NRA itself. It can be explained only 
because the decision by the Supreme Court 
marked out the legal and constitutional limita- 
tions of the New Deal. 

Instead of being happy at this release from 
the mistakes of an incompetent group of blus- 
terers and swashbucklers who rode roughshod 
over the highest of American traditions, the 
New Dealers have revealed their addiction to 
federalism and centralized power. 

Once wielded, once brandished, once flung 
across the industrial map, it is not easy for such 
powers abruptly to be relinquished. Alas, this 
is the story always of bureaucracy enlarged, 
bureaucracy intoxicated with its own authority ! 


DAVID LAWRENCE 
Our Social Objective!) 


The people are commonly found to blame by 
politicians who give their sanction to the 
measures of an insane armament race. Glad- 
stone’s best excuse had been: “I agree more as 
to the evil than as to the blame. I think the ex- 
penditure has been and still is an evil; but I 
think it has been desired by the country .... I 
think the s pirit of expenditure a still greater 
evil than the expenditure itself: but how is that 
spirit to be exorcised? Not by my preaching; 
I doubt if even by yours. I seriously doubt 
whether it will ever give place to the old spirit 
of economy, as long as we have the Income 
Tax....’ But if there is sophistry in this ex- 
cuse, there is also political wisdom. The peo- 
ple can be guided and misguided only in direc- 
tions which they consent to follow. Gladstone 
recognized what Cobden did not—that, under 
a national form of organization, the people were 
bound to reject disarmament even in peace- 


time. IAN BowEN?) 


Somewhere, somehow, you all realize that 
there is something fundamentally wrong with 
that strange theory [that tremendous arma- 
ments will bring prosperity]. It is true that a 
large percentage of the billions which are now 
being spent in many countries on armament 
goes back into wages and to that extent tempo- 
rarily reduces unemployment and increases 
purchasing power. Another proportion goes in- 
to profits of various industries, and to that ex- 
tent helps to keep them on their feet and give 
them confidence. This is true of all Government 
expenditures of whatsoever nature. But nations 
must consider the return for what they spend. 
If the people’s money is simply used to keep 
alive and sheltered those in need without their 
doing useful work, it may be possible to reduce 
suffering, but beyond that there is little to show 
for it. If unemployed labor is put to useless 
labor—say, to reduce the matter to an ultimate 
absurdity, to producing goods no one wants and 


1) Editorial, U. S. Weekly, Wash., June 15, p. 18. 
2) Do., “Cobden.” London, 1935, p. 118. 


then burning them up in order to start the pro- 
cess Over agalm—once more perhaps suffering 
is alleviated, but at the same time raw materia- 
als and human energy are thrown away to no 
advantage. Now armaments are in this category 
in that they are definitely not self-liquidating 
and are wholly unproductive in any material 
sense .... Not only are they themselves destroy- 
ed in war—like useless goods that are burned 
—but they destroy in addition unmeasured 
other material values and uncounted lives and 
lead to the kind of wholesale devastation caused 
by the World War. All of this seems so elemen- 
tary that I would not have gone into it at such 
length were it not that the issue of excess ar- 
maments is so frequently confused by the in- 
troduction of fallacious economic argument. 


HON. CORDELL HULL 
Secretary of State!) 


Without going into extreme pessimism, we 
can certainly affirm that, if a pagan were to rise 
to life and live in present-day society, he would 
not find it difficult to adjust himself to the prac- 
tices and customs of our day, simply because he 
would find in them a great deal of resemblances 
to those of his times. True, the slavery which 
practically reduces a man to the category of a 
brute, he will not find; neither will he find the 
bloody combats of an arena or an amphitheatre; 
neither will he bear witness to the inhuman tor- 
tures of tyrannical rulers. But on the other 
hand, he will have opportunity to observe the 
existence of a different kind of slavery—men 
becoming slaves, not of human masters, but of 
inanimate masters: to gold, to lust and to sen- 
suality. The unjust and cruel treatment of la- 
borers, the disrespect of authority, the scan- 
dalous entertainments and pastimes—all these 
will compel greatly his pagan attention. 

An ascete of the early Christian period risen 
to life today would truly marvel that modern 
men can fly; he would marvel at the speed with 
which men can communicate with men; he would 
marvel at the numerous and interesting scien- 
tific inventions of which he did not even care 
to dream, yet, he would miss lots of things in 
our Christian society today: he would miss, at 
least, the spirit of prayer,—our churches are 
half-empty on Sundays—; he would miss the 
spirit of poverty: there is too much extrava- 
gance in our days, in food, in drink, in cloth- 
ing, in practically everything; he would miss 
too, the spirit of sacrifice, of self-sacrifice... . 
He would miss charity, and when charity is 
missing, everything else is missing .... 

JOAQUINA Lucas, Ph.D. 
in Unitas?) 


1) From Remarks of the Secretary of State at Penn- 
sylvania Military College on June 10. The Department 
of State Press Releases, No. 298, Wash., June 15, p. 439. 

2) Organ of the Faculty of Santo Tomas, Manila, P. I. 
Feb., p. 575. 


SOCIAL REVIEW 


CATHOLIC ACTION 


In the course of an audience recently granted 
the Catholic Action Association of University 
Students, the Holy Father stressed the neces- 
sity of action as the outcome of the interior 
spirit, and congratulated them on their assidu- 
ity in following courses of advanced apologetics 
and dogma, a vital need for Catholics. 


Catholic Action associations were organized 
in nine missions of the Vicariate of Bangueldo, 
Northern Rhodesia, during the first quarter of 
1935. There are now more than 100 groups of 
men and 23 women’s groups well established. 

The members of each group were chosen by the Cath- 
olic communities of their respective villages to be coun- 


sellors and leaders in the struggle against paganism, im- 
morality and anti-Catholic propaganda. 


The first conference of the Federation of 
Study Clubs, Evidence Guilds and Catholic Ac- 
tion Clubs of the diocese of Detroit was held on 
June 22 and 23, at Marygrove College. 

Among the aims of the Federation, as outlined at the 
five sessions, are the promotion of Study Clubs under the 
leadership of a priest in every parish of the diocese, the 
study of the Papal Encyclicals, the encouragement of 
“closed retreats, ofganized study and supervised apo- 
stolic charity.” Resolutions were adopted appointing a 
diocesan director of the Study Club programs, deploring 
the persecution in Mexico and opposing the efforts to 
open the mails for distribution of contraceptive infor- 
mation. 


With the intention of bringing about serious 
consideration of the moral distress with which 
the family is faced in the modern world, Pro- 
fessor Dr. Favreau, of Lille, in France, inaugu- 
rated the ‘Catholic Congress of Obstetricians 
and Midwives,” and the event proved eminently 
successful. Moralists and medical men dis- 
cussed pressing problems of “Family Morals” 
according to clear, loyal, scientific, and irrefut- 
able Catholic doctrine. 

A second congress of this nature, international in 
scope, but designed chiefly for the benefit of Catholic 
midwives, was conducted at Brussels on July 13-15, in 
connection with the World’s Fair being held in that city. 


Relevant subjects were discussed by the leading. obste- 
tricians and moralists of Belgium. 


In the course of the fiftieth year of its exist- 
ence, the Catholic Truth Society of England 
sold 1,374,085 pamphlets, 42,774 more than in 
1933. The accession of new members was 
greater than at any other time, except the open- 
ing years of this forward movement. 

The Society published in 1934 63 new pamphlets at 
twopence or under, while 147 pamphlets were reprinted. 
A comparison between the pamphlets sold in 1924 and 
those disposed of last year shows the most striking ad- 
vances are obviously in the social and doctrinal sections. 


While in the first named year 97,000 pamphlets dealing - 


with the doctrines of the Church were disposed of, their 
number | increased to 232,700 in 1934. Even more 
marked is the increase in the sale of pamphlets dealing 
with social problems; their number rose from 22,600 


ten years ago to 101,950. The great encyclicals, it is 
believed, played no small part in the quickened inter- 
est aroused in these subjects. 


BOOKS THAT GO DOWN TO SEA 


The American Merchant Marine Library As- 
sociation, with headquarters in Boston, Balti- 
more, Philadelphia, New Orleans, San Fran- 
cisco and Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., as well as in 
New York, has long ago demonstrated not only 
that seamen want to read in the moments of 
idleness that punctuate their voyages but that 
the more they read the greater their demands 
both for fiction and for works on technical sub- 
jects connected with the sea. 


The enterprise, known also as the public library of 
the high seas, grew out of the library service estab- 
lished for our merchant sailors by the American Library 
Association during the World War. This service, re- 
garded as a temporary war measure, was discontinued in 
1920. But the next year, thanks to the efforts of Mrs. 
Henry Howard, of Newport, its original sponsor, it was 
revived under its present charter and has continued since 
to expand its operations to meet the ever-growing de- 
mand for its books. But how do Catholic seamen fare? 
Does the Association take into account their needs? . 
Unfortunately the Apostleship of the Sea has, in our 
country, so far met with callous indifference. 


PUBLIC DEBTS 


In the course of an address, delivered at Ta- 
coma, Wash., on June 22, fears of “‘another na- 
tional banking crisis’’ were expressed by Orvil 
W. Adams, Salt Lake City banker, in an attack 
on the “ever-changing experimental monetary 
and fiscal policies of the government.” ‘When 
you have loaned so much money to a man that 
you must support his credit,’”’” Adams told the 
Washington State Bankers Association, “you 
are no longer a free moral agent and no longer 
to be trusted with his money. That is why the 
law imposes limits on the amounts you may 
loan to any one individual or corporation. The 
same result follows if your debtor is a govern- 
ment. But it has not heretofore been believed 
necessary to impose similar limitations on loans 
to the government.” 

He asserted large accumulations of government loans 
by banks highly endanger “what depositors are entitled 
to, liquidity and security.” Adams is chairman of the 


bank management commission of the American Bankers 
Association. 


PROPAGANDA 


The knowledge of the influence propaganda 
exerted over the masses in so many countries 
during the World War has not been lost on poli- 
ticlans and capitalists. They are resorting 
more and more to this means of bending public 
opinion to their own purposes, the intentions of 
which are cleverly masked. 

Earlier in the year Amelia Earhart flew from Hawaii 
to California. Her enterprise was praised until it de- 
veloped she was just doing a well-paid-for propaganda 
stunt; she was given $10,000 by the sugar growers of 
Hawaii for propaganda purposes. Soon afterwards 
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“Miss” Earhart made her putative “Good Will” trip to 
_ Mexico. Her husband, it is said, collected for it. Ap- 
parently here is a brand-new racket, involving com- 

mercialization of fame for the benefit of one of the most 
dangerous groups of capitalists in all America on the 
one hand, and Mexican politicians on the other. 


EDUCATION FOR CO-OPERATION 


Sweden (population 6 millions) is showing 
remarkable activity in respect of co-operative 
education and propaganda under the guidance 
and with the help of the Organization Depart- 
ment of Ko-operativa Forbundet. 

_In 1934 there were in Sweden as many as 2,000 ac- 
tive Co-operative Study Groups, the membership of 
which was between 25.000 and 26,000. These groups 
were studying not only general co-operative subjects 
but alsoothers, such as the economies of house-keeping, 
the housing problem, public finance, book-keeping etc. 


Some of the groups were undergoing their courses of 
study by correspondence. 


CO-OPERATION 


The Harvard School of Business Administra- 
tion Interim Report “Chain Store Expenses 
and Profits’, covering the operating results of 
39 grocery chains in 1932, shows a total aver- 
age operating expense of 20.9 percent. The 
report of 70 local retail cooperative stores in 
Wisconsin, Minnesota and Northern Michigan, 
affiliated with the Central Co-operative Whole- 
sale, in the same period showed an average oper- 
ating expense of 14.97 percent. Although the 
co-operatives handle several lines not carried 
by the regular chain stores, these statistics dis- 
prove the current belief that the “‘co-ops’” can 
not compete with chains, declares a statement 
issued by The Co-operative League in New 
York City. 

Growth of sales volumes shows a decided advantage 
on the side of the cooperatives. Sales of the 18 lead- 
ing chains for February, 1935, were 5.7 percent. greater 
than in February, 1934, according to statistics compiled 
by Chain Store Age, published in the New York Post, 
March 28. Corresponding sales by the 101 stores af- 
filiated with Central Co-operative Wholesale in 1934 in- 
creased 31.6 percent over those of the preceding year. 


The Republic of Columbia, Consumers’ Co- 
operation reports, has recently passed a law 
under which consumers’ co-operative societies 
are considered by the national, county and mu- 
nicipal authorities as the regulators of prices in 
the districts in which they distribute goods. Ac- 
cordingly they have the right to be consulted 
and represented on all organizations which pro- 
vide foodstuffs. In the same way, the Credit 
Co-operatives are considered by the law as or- 
ganizations regulating the rate of interest on 
capital in districts where they exist. They have 
the right to be consulted on every question 
which concerns the regulation of credit, and of 
being represented at all official inquiries into 
the problems of credit. 


The Columbia Government evidently regards the co- 
operative movement in its several branches as an or- 
ganization which should serve as a model to all other 


forms of organization as an element of order and 
planned progress exercising a beneficent influence in 
the general anarchy of industry and commerce. 

Columbia, let us add, is the most Catholic State of 
So. America. Hence the possibility that it is granting 
co-operation special consideration as a means of re- 
organizing the social structure. 


SELF- AND MUTUAL HELP 


The militancy of organized labor unfortu- 
nately overshadows the services labor unions 
and federations render society by providing in- 
surance of various kinds for their members. 
In fact, the average man knows little regarding 
these efforts of self- and mutual help. 

According to a report addressed to the Members of 
the Pension Department, Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, on April 1st of the present year, there were 
985 pensioners as of March 31, while disbursements to 
to pensioners for the first quarter reached $98,375. 

In addition, the Grand Lodge of the Brotherhood as- 
sesses members for a Funeral Benefit Fund and a Tu- 
berculosis Fund. There were two July assessments for 
the Funeral Benefit: Fund (one a special) of 60 cents 
each per member, while the assessment for the Tuber- 
culosis Fund was 25 cents “for each and every member, , 
except honorary members.” Assessment for “Grand 
Dues’, on the other hand, amounted to but 25 cents for 
the same month. 


OLD AGE PENSIONS 


The hope that old age pensions would empty 
the almshouses and shelters of the old folks has 
not been realized, says The Survey. In Massa- 
chusetts the population of the town infirmaries 
is increasing and new ones are being built, the 
reason being, say the authorities, that while the 
allowances keep many people out of institutions 
they also uncover many cases of a kind which 
require institutional care and treatment. In 
Pennsylvania, as in other states, the effort to 
get old men out of the shelters and onto allow- 
ances has been balked by such detailed provi- 
sions of the law as that a man must not have 
deserted his wife within fifteen years or been a 
“professional” tramp or beggar within two 
years. A quick study of 4000 men of all ages 
in a city shelter when the Pennsylvania law 
went into effect indicated that not more than 
150 would be found eligible for allowances. 
“Yet to every old person in an institution,” the 
Survey writes, “the news that a law has been 
passed holds out infinite hope that regardless of 
his infirmities he can again live his own life.” 

“About as trying a task as we have,” a worker in a 
state where old age relief is just getting into its stride, 
is reported as having said, “is to make some worn-out 
old fellow see that he is better off in the City Home 
than he could possibly be outside on an old-age allow- 
ance. Just last week we had to turn down a man—and 
I still wish we had worked out a budget for him and 
let him try. He was so certain he could get by if he 
had even $5 a week. Many’s the week before he came 
to the Home, he said, when he hadn’t had as much. But 
he didn’t realize that in five years senility had crept up 
on him, and that his spells of ‘blind staggers’ came of- 
tener than they used to. It certainly wouldn’t have 
been sensible to let him leave the home and yet I wish 


we had. He could always have come back. 
“Ag a matter of fact many of the old men who leave 
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the Home and try to manage on an allowance do come 
back, especially if they had been there a good while. 
They find life outside confused and lonely; they come 
back for companionship, for someone to talk to.” 


WAGNER LABOR BILL 


Unsatisfactory results are expected of the 
Wagner Bill by the majority of editors should 
compulsory arbitration be forced upon the em- 
ployer, leaving the workers free of such com- 
pulsion. 


“No bill, whatever its import, will promote amicable 
labor relations,” says the Scranton (Pa.) Times (Dem.), 
“if it gives undue advantage to either the employer or 
labor. The latter appears to have the best of it in the 
Wagner bill from the broad standpoint, but if it has, 
the manner in which the bill is applied will either sus- 
tain or destroy the objective in mind, which is a fair 
deal for labor.” 

“Tt would hurt labor,” in the opinion of the Macon 
(Ga.) Telegraph (Dem.), while the Charlotte (N. C.) 
Observer (Dem.), feels that it would “create increasing 
conflict not only between organized groups of labor and 
capital, but between differing minds within the ranks 
of labor itself.” 

“It would divorce capital and management,’ remarks 
the Indianapolis News. “The economic impossibility 
of separating capital and management must be well 
known even to the most partisan supporters of the bill. 
The plan can be carried out only at the expense of chaos 
in American industry and a quick loss of all foreign 
markets.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


According to a statement supplied by the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, the total 
number of unemployed workers throughout the 
nation was 9,711,000 in May, as against 9,621,- 
000 in April, or an increase of 90,000. Com- 
pared with May, 1934, the report showed an in- 
crease of 510,000 in the number of unemployed. 

Less conservative was the estimate of unemployed 
used by Senator Long (Dem.), of Louisiana, in the Sen- 
ate. He asserted that “there has been an increase * * * 
in unemployment from June, 1934, to June, 1935, of 
700,000 additional people. * * * We have an unemploy- 
ment list in industry alone which mounts up to some 
11,000,000 people. * * * That is not taking into calcu- 
lation at all the farming unemployment, which is as 
great as the industrial unemployment.” His informa- 
tion is said to have emanated from the A. F. of L., and 
is little more than an estimate. 


INJUNCTION LAWS 


It has been contended by opponents of recent 
injunction legislation that the provision for 
jury trials in cases of contempt of court was 
unconstitutional. However, a decision of great 
importance bearing on this moot point and that 
of the rights of workers has been handed down 
by the Supreme Court of Pennsylvania. It sus- 
tains the law, granting alleged violators of in- 
junctions the right to trial by jury. 

The procedure of Judges granting an injunction, issu- 
ing processes against those accused of its violation, and 


then determining their guilt—a chief point of attack of 
those who advocated the legislation—was characterized 


by Justice George W. Maxey, concurring in the opinion, — 


thus: “No human being is ever benign enough to be en- 
trusted with absolute power. Unless we have a jury 


trial in these contempt cases, one individual acts as 
lawmaker, judge and jury.” The Pennsylvania decision 
may have the effect of encouraging other states to en- 
act similar laws. 


PLANNED CROP REDUCTION 


According to a new Brookings Institution 
study of the agricultural program, the crop-re- 
duction policy, though immediately successful 
to at least some degree, with variations accord- 
ing to the crop, is not a safe or satisfactory per- 
manent policy. Wheat farmers have obtained 
some price benefit from it, though still more 
from the drought and other factors. Consum- 
ers (including other farmers) have paid out 
more for wheat than the growers have gained. 
Tobacco growers have benefited, not at the ex- 
pense of consumers but at the expense of the 
profits of manufacturers. These profits, it may 
be parenthetically stated, were plenty large 
enough to stand the drain. 

The Brookings report, however, points out that there 
is an ultimate political and economic danger in this sort 
of program because, like the tariff, it makes occupa- 
tional groups special beneficiaries of government policy 


and leads them to form alliances resulting in all-round 
subsidies and restriction of output. 


SEGREGATION 


The suit brought by Joseph P. Harris against 
the City of St. Louis for the purpose of enjoin- 
ing public authorities from renting the Muni- 
cipal Auditorium to individuals or corporations 
who would discriminate against colored people 
in regard to segregating seating was decided 
against the plaintiff. 


The attorney for N. A. A. N., in his petition, stated 
that the auditorium was being illegally operated and 
that “as a subterfuge the defendants have concocted a 
plot whereby the large auditorium is rented to indi- 
viduals who connive with defendants and are permitted 
and allowed to refuse to sell tickets of admission to 
special performances to Negroes, solely because they 
are Negroes.” 

In handing down the decision denying the injunction, 
Judge O’Neill Ryan cited the decision of State Supreme 
Judge Black, which holds that the “Custom of separat- 
ing colored and white in theatres has the force and ef- 
fect of law until some competent legislative power shall 
establish some other and different rule.” The case is to 
appealed. 


THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE PRESS 


Newspapers and magazines in the German 
language still lead among foreign language 
publications in our country, according to a 
tabulation compiled by the Foreign Language 
Information Service, New York City. The total 
of 201 periodicals is made up of 18 dailies, 152 
weeklies, 8 semi-weeklies, 31 monthlies, 6 semi- 
monthlies, and 5 quarterlies. 

The next highest number of foreign language publi- 
cations in the United States is printed in the italiah 
language, 130, among which there are 6 dailies and 91 
weeklies. The Japanese and Poles support 14 dailies 
each, while out of a total of 189 dailies printed in 
tongues other than the language of the country, 11 are 


Spanish, 9 Jewish, and 7 each Czech, French and Rus- 
slan. 


Father John Nicholas Mertz, 
Pioneer Priest (1764-1844) 
IV. 


Fr. Mertz did not remain very long in 
Europe. In the Spring of 1838 he returned un- 
expectedly to Buffalo. If he had really intended 
to make his home in Europe, he had the same 
experience many others encountered later: he 
could no longer readapt himself to conditions 
and became home-sick for the rising republic 
beyond the Atlantic Ocean. 

When Fr. Mertz arrived in Buffalo and saw 
the walls of the unfinished church, he walked 
around them, gazing at them in amazement, 
hardly able to trust his eyes. However, when 
he congratulated Father Pax on the great work 
undertaken, he was apprised of the sad condi- 
tion of the congregation; he had, therefore, no 
desire to take over his former congregation, al- 
though it was offered’ to him, but resolved to 
retire to East Eden on the plea that the climate 
there was healthy for an aged man. Accord- 
ingly Fr. Mertz took up his residence in that 
place in 1838 and left Fr. Pax in charge of the 
Buffalo parish.?*) 

Catholics in search of fertile farms had be- 
gun to settle at East Eden about 1830-1832. 
From the time of their arrival they ardently 
desired to erect and maintain a church and 
school. Fr. Mertz had visited them several 
times while in Buffalo and said Mass in the 
homes of the settlers or in the public school- 
house. Fr. Alexander Pax later likewise said 
Mass there several times. Land for parish pur- 
poses was donated in 1833 by Michael Emser, 
and a church was soon afterwards built by the 
people and dedicated to the Assumption and St. 
Michael. A school was established in a private 
house in 1836.°) 

No sooner had Fr. Mertz settled in East 
Eden than the people began to build a residence 
for his use. He insisted upon an humble log- 
house, but upon the remonstrance of Fr. Pax, 
that his successor would not put up with such 
a building, he consented that the priest’s resi- 
dence be a frame structure. Within a few years 
he had erected a fine school-house.?*) More- 
over, he bought about fifteen acres of land for 
$300 in the neighborhood of the rectory and 
there built an orphanage and a poor-house at 
a cost of about $1000. The poor-house proved 
a failure. Fr. Mertz was able to house a few 
aged women in this home for some time but was 
later forced to abandon this project. 

When he organized the parish of East Eden 
in 1838, it comprised the territory including 
Hamburg (now New Oregon), Collins, Boston, 
and Langford in Erie County, N. Y. The Cath- 
olics of all these places worshipped at East 
Eden as long as Fr. Mertz lived. The church 
was dedicated to the Immaculate Conception.*”) 


34) Ibid., p. 455. 35) Ibid., p. 496. 
36) Ibid., p. 496. 37) Ibid., p. 496. 


HISTORICAL STUDIES 


AND NOTES 


Catholic German farmers settled at Hamburg 
as early as 1830, but it was not until 1845 that 
a congregation was formed.?8) German farm- 
ers were the first Catholics to settle in the 
neighborhood of Boston, N. Y., about 1820, but 
the first church was built there no earlier than 
1869.3°) The earliest settlers at Langford, 
N. Y., were Catholic Germans, who arrived in 
1837; a parish was established there about 
1867.4°) 

As he had done for years before, Fr. Mertz 
led a very abstemious and frugal life at East 
Eden, saving all he could to give alms to the 
poor. His exceptional piety increased with ad- 
vancing age, to the great edification of his flock. 
in winter, when deep snow prevented him from 
going to the church, he said Mass in the poor- 
house or the rectory. He visited the sick with 
scrupulous regularity. If, however, the snow 
prevented these visits in winter, he confidently 
declared nobody would die without the Sacra- 
ments during that time because he would pray 
for them. His assurances never failed, as his 
parishioners frequently discovered. 

Meanwhile, the rebellious elements in Buffalo 
gained complete control of the parish. At a 
meeting of the congregation the trustees and 
their supporters refused to submit to the de- 
crees of the first diocesan synod of New York, 
conducted in 1841, regarding the administration 
of church property. Fr. Alexander Pax there- 
upon resigned and returned to his native coun- 
try, Lorraine. The base ingratitude of the par- 
ishioners grieved him deeply; he had sacrificed 
his health and possessions to build a beautiful 
church and encountered rebellion and received 
insults in return. Yet he left the scene of his 
fruitful activity with the sweet consolation of 
having done his duty to the best of his ability. 
On March 19, 1848, he baptized for the last 
time in St. Louis Church and two days later, 
March 21, left the city. Fr. Alexander Pax 
baptized 1,606 persons in Buffalo between Aug- 
ust 6, 1835, and March 19, 1843. His health 
was greatly impaired, so that he could do but 
little pastoral work in his home diocese of Metz. 
In 1858 he became totally unable for work and 
retired to Saargemiind, where he died Febru- 
ary lo, oie.) 

When Fr. Pax had left for Europe, Bishop 
Hughes of New York refused to appoint an- 
other pastor as long as the trustees persisted 
in their rebellion. St. Louis parish was de- 
prived of a pastor, and remained without one 
for over one year.—Fr. Mertz was naturally 
greatly aggrieved over the sad happenings in 
his former parish. He had only words of sev- 
erer censure for the rebellious trustees who had 
harassed their zealous and exemplary pastor. 
When later Fr. Pax had returned to Europe and 


38) Ibid., p. 502. 39) Ibid., p. 490. 49) Ibid., p. 506. 
41) Pastoral-Blatt, -vol. VII, 1873, p. 78, vol. VIII, 
1874, pp. 68-69, and vol. LVI, (1922), p. 36. 
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St. Louis parish was placed under an interdict 
by the Bishop, Fr. Mertz went to Buffalo to en- 
deavor to restore peace and harmony. Yet all 
his labors were in vain; the venerable priest 
was treated rudely by the frenzied ringleaders 
despite his age of well-nigh four score years. 
Thereupon he reclaimed the bronze tabernacle 
with the image of the Lamb of God as his prop- 
erty. He obtained this tabernacle, but we do 
not know whether on this occasion or later. At 
any rate, it was brought to East Eden shortly 
after and placed in that church and was later 
transferred to the new church, where it was 
found on a side-altar in 1866. 
During the turbulent days of trustee tyranny 
-in St. Louis parish some of the good German 
Catholics of that congregation, greatly scan- 
dalized, desired to form a separate German con- 
gregation. They requested the Redemptorist 
Fathers to come to Buffalo, form a new congre- 
gation, and build a church for them. Bishop 
Hughes acceded to their desire and invited the 
Fathers of the Congregation of the Most Holy 
Redeemer to take over the new congregation. 
At the beginning of December 1843 (some days 
before the 9th), Fr. Benedict Bayer, C.SS.R., 
arrived at Buffalo to found St. Mary’s parish. 
On December 20, 1843, Fr. Bayer was replaced 
by Fr. Nicholas Alig, C.SS.R., who on February 
22, 1844, purchased the site for the new church. 
In November, 1845, Fr. Bayer returned to re- 
place Fr. Alig.4?) 

Fr. Mertz was hale and hearty up to his 
eightieth year, when the infirmities of old age 
made themselves felt, and soon increased until 
he could say Mass only with the greatest diffi- 
culty. Since he did not wish to forego the 
consolation of offering up the Holy Sacrifice, 
he rested at times at the altar during Mass, 
sitting on a chair placed there. According 
to his condition he interrupted Mass in this 
way more or less frequently. His mental facul- 
ties likewise showed signs of gradual decline. 
On the other hand, however, his piety increased 
constantly, unfolding more and more the great 
ardor of the devotion which filled his heart to 
overflowing. 

A few days before his death, which he evi- 
dently knew would occur soon, he travelled the 
seventeen miles from East Eden to Buffalo to 
give Fr. Alig directions regarding his last will 
and testament. On his return he remained up 
and about for a few days until his illness con- 
fined him to his bed. He felt his earthly career 
was nearing its close, for which reason he sent 
a man to Buffalo to ask Fr. Alig to come out to 
administer the last rites to him. Fr. Alig did 
so on July 27, 1844. No sooner had the Re- 
demptorist arrived than Fr. Mertz left his bed 
despite his great weakness, and when the 
Blessed Sacrament was brought, he knelt down 
and prayed aloud in Latin: “My Lord and My 
God, my Savior and Redeemer, I adore Thee, I 


: 42) Donahue, op. Cit., p. 474. 


receive Thee, o Jesus, my Redeemer, for love 
of whom I have labored.’”’ He lived almost two 
weeks longer, till August 10th, and was visited 
twice during that time by the same priest. 
When he bade Fr. Alig farewell during the last 
visit, the dying priest was very happy in the 
certainty that the days of his earthly pilgrim- 
age would soon draw to an end and the final 
goal in Heaven would be attained. He had 
willed the poor-house, the land and his books to 
the Bishop, retaining only a five-dollar bill 
which he kept under his pillow to give to a poor 
person whose visit he expected. 

Bishop Hughes came to Buffalo in the begin- 
ning of August of the same year, whereupon 
the rebellious trustees of St. Louis parish sub- ~ 
mitted to his authority. When Fr. Mertz heard 
of the Bishop’s presence in that city, he sent a 
man there to convey to him the message that 
he, Mertz, would like to see the Bishop once 
more before he died. Bishop Hughes promised 
to come. At East Eden the parishioners pre- 
pared to receive the dignitary with due honors, 
when the dying priest suddenly ordered them 
to cease, because, as he said, the Bishop would 
not come when expected, since he had visitors; 
the Bishop, he declared, would not see him alive, 
but would bury him. These predictions came 
true in time. , 

Fr. Mertz passed away peacefully on Satur- 
day, August 10, 1844. Both Catholics and Prot- 
estants thronged to his bier to view the rare 
spectacle of a man who had died a saintly death. 
The priest’s features were transformed into a 
charming smile and the peace of God was vis- 
ibly stamped upon his whole frame. When 
Bishop Hughes arrived and approached the 
bier, he could not restrain his tears, gazing 
upon the beautiful sight presented by the glori- 
fied features of the dead priest. The venerable, 
tall body of the priest lay on the bier, clothed 
in a cassock and holding a chalice in his hands, 
but everything visible betokened that the soul 
that had winged its way to God was glorified 
by the beatific vision and rejoiced in the union 
with Christ. 

Contention arose over the remains of the de- 
ceased priest. The Germans of Buffalo claimed 
the body of their first pastor but the Bishop de- 
cided the congregation at East Eden should 
have it. The funeral obsequies were conducted 
Monday, August 12. A very large number of 
people assembled, coming from all directions. 
Fr. Alig, who had accompanied the Bishop, 
together with Fr. Theodore Noethen, celebrated 
the Requiem, and the Bishop performed the 
absolution. — We have no information about a 
eulogy having been delivered. Yet a sermon 
could easily be dispensed with in view of the 
exemplary life of the priest, whose praises were 
sung by everybody and whose memory exerted 
an influence like unto that of an impressive 
sermon. 


JOHN M. LENHART, O.M.Cap. 
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The Coming of the First German 
Catholics to Washington, Mo. 


A peculiar instance of the influence of 
what one may be tempted to call accidents upon 
the choice of their fmal homes by some immi- 
grants is related in the “St. Francis Borgia 
Centenary Jubilee Souvénir—1834-1934— 
Washington, Missouri.’’!) » According to this 
source the first group of Catholic settlers to lo- 
cate there hailed from Osterkappeln and Belm, 
in Hanover: twelve families, the heads of which 
were: 


Gerhard H. Trentmann (of Belm); Friedrich Bleck- 
mann (Osterkappelm); Friedrich Riegel (Belm); Johann 
H. Koering (Belm).; Adolph Smertmann (Osterkappeln); 
Gerhard Uhlenbrock (Osterkappeln); Rudolph Uhlen- 
brock (Osterkappeln); Johann Heinrich Buhr (Belm); 
Hermann Schwegmann; Wilhelm Weber; Johann Edel- 
brock; Johann Matthias Hustermann. 


The chronicle relates, these men and their 
families had left Bremen July 25, 1833, mem- 
bers of a large company of Catholics and Pro- 
testants, intent upon establishing a German 
settlement in Illinois, the location of which is 
not named. Arrived at St. Louis, via New Or- 
leans, they awaited a ship that should carry 
pe up the Illinois River. The chronicle con- 
inues: 


“They had already boarded the vessel when one of 
the Catholic parties, perceiving that the boat was too 
heavily laden and that his effects were exposed to the 
rain, decided to leave the boat. The other Catholic 
families did likewise, fully intending to follow on the 
next boat. They waited a few days, but in vain. Thus 
they were separated from the rest of the company. 
Their delay was protracted, as in those days there were 
only a few boats on the Mississippi (?). Finally they 
grew tired of waiting. Just then there was a boat 
ready to sail up the Missouri River. So the emigrants, 
not wishing to wait any longer and consume their 
slender means in the city, determined to leave for some 
country place, wherever it might be. Committing them- 
selves to Divine Providence, they set sail, whither they 
did not know. Being asked where they desired to land, 
they were unable to designate any particular place. 
One of the company, however, had read a book on 
American Travels, by Gottfried Duden, and remembered 
having read of a place in Missouri called Marthasville. 
When he mentioned this to the rest they all resolved to 
settle at Marthasville, and made known their intention 
to the Captain. But Divine Providence had graciously 
disposed otherwise. When they came near to the de- 
sired spot the Captain said: ‘Here is the landing-place. 
But Marthasville is quite a distance from the river 
bank. Night is coming on; you cannot find the way and 
there is no house close by. I would rather land you on 
the opposite shore; there you can find a house where 
you can stay more safely over night. And you can be 
taken across and be brought to Marthasville tomorrow.’ 
This suggestion met with their approval. So they 
landed on the opposite, southern, bank of the Missouri 
River. It was on the 12th day of October in 1833, They 
repaired to the house mentioned by the Captain and 
found a German family. It was the family of Bernard 
Fricke, who had come over in the spring [of that- year] 
and for a time kept a tavern in a little log cabin at 
what is now the southwest corner of Jefferson and Main 
streets. In this tavern the newcomers spent the first 
night [?—The company is said by Fr. Rothensteiner to 


- 1) No place, no date. The celebration occurred Octo- 
ber 14, 1934. 
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have numbered 60 people. Ed.] They were asked 
whether they had any friends or relatives nearby, or 
whether they had already bought land. When they an- 
swered in the negative they were told that they could 
buy land on this side of the river. Then they unani- 
mously agreed to remain, and this may be looked upon 
as the first beginning of the Catholic Parish in Wash- 
ington, Missouri.” 

No source being given for this information, 
although the author declares the recollections 
of old residents had been called upon, the ac- 
curacy of the narrative cannot be verified in 
detail. Unquestionably it is, in the main, cor- 
rect. Fr. J. E. Rothensteiner, in his “History 
of the Archdiocese of St. Louis,” gives a slight- 
ly different version of the story. He relates, 
the contemplated journey up the Illinois River 
was frustrated by the sinking of the boat on 
which the settlers had planned to take passage; 
he also contends the settlers had been definitely 
advised by the captain of the second boat not 
to join the Marthasville community but to es- 
tablish themselves on the south bank of the 
Missouri. 

Like numerous other German Catholic immi- 
grants, this group soon requested the services 
of a priest—in the spring of 1834—if only for 
the time being, that they might perform their 
Easter duty. Rev. Joseph Anthony Lutz, of 
St. Louis, was unable to visit them, but the 
Jesuit Father Verreydt, missioner, came to the 
settlement shortly after Easter, celebrated Mass 
and administered the sacraments. Jesuits con- 
tinued in charge of the congregation until 1894, 
when it was transferred to the Franciscans. 


Collectanea 


To the few hitherto known chaplains of Ger- 
man origin, who served with either the Union 
or Confederate forces during the Civil War, we 
may now add Father Francis Seraph Fusseder. 

The issue of the Cincinnati Wahrheits- 
Freund of April 29, 1863, contains a communi- 
cation, written at Murfreesboro, Tennessee, 
complaining of a dearth among the Federal 
forces located there of Catholic periodicals and 
books, while Protestants were said to be well 
supplied: with both. Its author, Father Fus- 
seder, was the chaplain of the 24. Wisconsin 
Regiment of Volunteer Infantry. 

After the war Father Fusseder became pas- 


' tor of St. Peter’s church at Beaver Dam, Wis- 


consin, where he was stationed for many years. 
He was an Austrian by birth and came to 
America from his native land in 1847. Born 
on the 3rd of September, 1825, he was ordained 
on August 18, 1850. 


The number of German-born priests serving 
as missionaries among the Indians was as- 
tonishingly large at the end of the first decade 
of the present century. 

According to information furnished by the 
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late Rev. Wm. H. Ketcham, Director of the Bu- 
reau of Catholic Indian Missions, in March 
1910, out of a total of 147 priests active in Gov- 
ernment schools or Missions, 35 were natives 
of Germany, as against 44 born in the United 
States. 

Other nations contributed to this Mission 
service as follows: France 18; Italy 9; Canada 
9; Belgium 8; Holland 7; Ireland 6; Switzer- 
land 4; Austria 3; Sicily 2; England and Scot- 
land one each. 

Since among the missionaries born in the 
United States 15 were Franciscans and 5 Bene- 
dictines, it is more than probable that these 20 
priests were of German stock, and this holds 
true also for the 8 Jesuits, natives of our coun- 
try, serving the Indians. 


The large number of German books of a 
Catholic nature printed in our country between, 
let’s say 1840 and 1900, has, on a number of 
occasions, been referred to in these columns as 
evident proof that the German Catholic immi- 
grants were given to reading. A copy of the 
translation into German of Archbishop Francis 
P. Kenrick’s well-known volume on “The Pri- 
macy of Peter,” recently donated to the Bureau, 
throws new light on this subject. 

Although the book of over 500 pages is not 
what is called ‘popular’, the copy now in the 
C. V. Library, published at New York in 1858, 
is of the third revised edition! The translation 
was done by the Jesuit Father N. Steinbacher. 
Since there were probably no more than a thou- 
sand priests of the German tongue in America 
at: the time, it can safely be assumed that two 
thousand copies, supposing each edition to have 
consisted of no more than a thousand copies, to 
have gone into the hands of laymen. 

However, the most unexpected revelation of 
this nature was experienced when, recently, a 
well preserved copy of a Catholic Bible, printed 


in German and published in New York in 1846 | 


and 1848 reached us. Although the C. V. col- 
lection of Catholic German Americana was be- 
gun over twenty years ago, we had no previ- 
ous knowledge of this publication. The text is 
that of the well-known translation by Allioli, 
whose annotations were abbreviated in part, 
with the approval of Archbishop Hughes. 

The volume was edited by a member of the 
Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer, Fr. 
Gabriel Rumpler. His introduction to the New 
Testament twice speaks of the general demand 
(ein allgemein fthlbares Bediirfnis) in our 
country for a German Catholic Bible approved 
by the Holy See. 


Certain details recorded in the Proceedings 
of the tenth general convention of the Central 
Verein, conducted in Milwaukee from June 4- 
7, 1865, will promptly dispel any suspicion, en- 
tertained perchance by some at present, that 


the plain folk constituting the C. V. in the early 
years of its existence were incapable of doing 
things “in a big way.” 

The Proceedings reveal that, while the com- 
mittee on arrangements had provided for the 
delegates to attend high mass on each of the 
four convention days in the Cathedral, St. 
Joseph’s, Holy Trinity and St. Mary’s churches 
respectively, they had obtained from the Jesuit 
Fathers in charge of St. Gall’s parish the use 
of the building housing the Academy conducted 
by them, as convention headquarters. The en- 
tire hall was tastefully decorated; that this was 
not done merely with bits of bunting or tissue 
paper is proven by the fact that a canopy of red 
silk had been raised over the President’s chair, 
while this baldachin was surmounted by an ex- 
cellent portrait in oil of Pope Pius IX., flanked, 
a bit lower, by well done portraits, likewise in 
oil, of Bishop Henni, of Milwaukee, and Mother 
Caroline Friess, Superioress of the School Sis- 
ters of Notre Dame in the U.S. 

The thoroughness and quality of these prepa- 
rations were reflected in other arrangements 
likewise. Besides attending the four High 
Masses and sermons, the delegates participated 
in Solemn Vespers at St. John’s Cathedral in 
the afternoon of June 4th (Pentecost Sunday). 
On four of these five occasions the visitors were 
escorted to and from the church by the mem- 
bers of all affiliated Milwaukee Societies, wear- 
ing badges and bearing banners, and by music 
bands. The Proceedings make special note of 
the circumstance that on Pentecost Monday the 
members of the Society at Kenosha joined their 
Milwaukee brethren, and that “both the pro- 
cession and the services in church were en- 
hanced by the playing of the Wisconsin Music 
Band and Bach’s Complete Orchestra.” 

At the Pontifical High Mass, celebrated by 
Bishop Henni in St. John’s Cathedral, the choir, 
the report declares, under direction of Heinrich 
Huellmantel rendered Mozart’s Mass No. 7, and 
after the Bishop’s sermon, delivered after the 
Mass, sang “The Heavens declare’ from 
Haydn’s Creation. 

Yet another event of the program of this con- 
vention merits notice. Since the Salesianum, 
St. Francis Seminary, was so nearby, the Com- 
mittee on Arrangements had prepared for a 
railroad excursion for the delegates to that in- 
stitution. The Proceedings praise the hospi- 
table reception they were accorded by the Fath- 
ers at the Seminary in the building and the 
“Shady grove.” 

Whether the program in all its details con- 
forms to the tastes of the present generation, or 
whether the singing at the Pontifical High Mass 
and at the other services complied with the 
liturgical rules prescribed at present, is beside 
the question. The details referred to indicate 
a broadness of vision, an enterprise, and a thor- 
oughness of application that one may well be 
tempted to envy the men of the period. 
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The Central Verein and Catholie Action 


Officers of the Catholic Central Verein of America 


President, John Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

First Vice President, Frank C. Blied, Madison, Wis. 

Second Vice-President, Fred A. Gilson, Chicago, II]. 

Third Vice-President, Joseph T. Otto, Rochester, N. Y. 

Fourth Vice-President, Mrs. S.C. Wavering, Quincy, 
Ill., Pres. Nat. Cath. Women’s Union. 

General Secretary, F. J. Dockendorff, La Crosse, Wis. 

Assistant Secretary, Frank Stifter, Carnegie, Pa. 

Treasurer, Wm. J. Kapp, New York, N. Y. 

Marshal, Charles Stickler, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

Trustees, Michael Deck, St. Louis; E. A. Winkelmann, 
St. Louis; Jos. F. Brockland, St. Louis; Wm. Siefen, 
New Haven, Conn.; John A. Roehl, Milwaukee, 
Wis., John L. Jantz, Detroit, Mich.; Aug. Gassinger, 
Baltimore, Md.; A. G. Maron, M.D., Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; John A. Suellentrop, Colwich, Kas. 

The Executive Committee consists of the Officers, the 
Trustees, the Committee on Catholic Action, the 
Presidents of the State Leagues, and the following 
members-at-large: Philip H. Donnelly, New York; 


Chas. F. Hilker, Indiana; Louis M. Seiz, New Jersey; - 


Gus J. Reininger, Texas; and John J. Baumgartner, 
North Dakota. , 

Hon. Presidents: M. F. Girten, Chicago, IIl.; Willibald 
Eibner, K.S.G., New Ulm, Minn. 

Communications concerning the Central Verein should 
be addressed to the General Secretary, F. J. Dock- 
endorff, 502 So. 14th Street, La Crosse, Wis. 


Our Milwaukee Convention, Fourscore and 
Ten Years Ago 


The records of our organization for a period 
of over eighty years prove succeeding genera- 
tions of its members to have preserved the tra- 
ditions established by the founders faithfully, 
in spite of numerical growth and extension of 
its program. Thus far, in fact, the Central 
Verein may claim for itself the distinction of 
possessing the three outstanding signs of a true 
Catholic organization, to which Cardinal Faul- 
haber referred on the occasion of the sixth cen- 
tennial of the German Foundation at Rome, al- 
most thirty years ago. His Eminence said of 
this institution, founded by the gift of a Flem- 
ish captain about 1306, it had a small beginning 
and a slow but steady growth. “And these,” 
he added, “are the true hallmarks of every 
Catholic undertaking.” They apply, fortunately, 
to our own Federation. 

A few weeks hence this year’s convention will 
meet at La Crosse, Wis. It is for the first time 
in the history of the C. V. that one of the small- 
er cities of this beautiful and prosperous state, 
which owes so much to men and women of the 
German race, has accepted a Natl. Convention. 
However, the C. V. has convened in Milwaukee, 
fair metropolis of a great commonwealth, more 
than once, for the first time seventy years ago, 
a few months after Appomattox and the close 
of the Civil War. Even. at that time, let us 
add, this year’s convention city was represent- 
ed in the C. V. by St. Joseph’s Society; the only 
other Wisconsin affiliations were located at Mil- 
waukee, Kenosha and Madison. 


The similarity of past and present interests 
of our organization is illustrated by a number 
of statements contained in the Proceedings of 
the convention of.’65. In order to clarify the 
purposes of the C. V. in the face of misunder- 
standing and active antagonism, an explana- 
tion was considered desirable by the convention. 
Leaving aside mention of the sickness and 
death benefits granted their members by affii- 
ated societies, the statement declares: 

“. . . The common interests of all Catholic Societies 
consist_chiefly in the improvement of morality and the 
promotion of genuine religious zeal; further in partici- 
pation in works of mercy and Christian charity. 

“The German Roman Catholic Central Verein offers 


the best guarantee for the achievement of these pur- 
poses.... 

“The German Roman Catholic Central Verein is like- 
wise a dam erected against immorality and against the 
secret machinations of the numerous anti-Catholic So- 
cieties. It is particularly useful in this country, and is 
capable of accomplishing an extraordinary amount of 
good through the common participation in works of 
Christian charity for the benefit of our needy brethren 
in the faith.” 


Evidently, this declaration should be accept- 
ed as the program of the C. V. at that time. 
President John Amend, according to the Pro- 
ceedings, amplified the statement in a measure, 
Saylng: 

“The Central Verein is a very effective antidote 
against the prevalent un-Christian revolutionary ideas, 
so hostile to the Church, and especially against the dan- 
gerous schemings of an anti-Catholic press, against 
fanatical sectarianism, and the numerous secret socie- 
ties and fraternities of this country. What is unclean 
in these latter, is clean in the Central Verein; and what 
they do to promote evil under the cloak of secrecy, the 
Central Verein undertakes, accomplishing good, frankly 
and in broad daylight.” 

A further expression of the ideals and inter- 
ests pursued by the same convention is perti- 
nent. At the request of the delegates, the Rev. 
E. Schindel, of Carondelet, Mo. (long since in- 
corporated in St. Louis), composed an address 
intended for the General Assembly of the Cath- 
olics of Germany, to be conducted at Treves 
that same year. It declares in one place: 

“The Central Verein of the Catholic Benevolent So- 
cieties of America purposes to achieve on this side of 
the Ocean what the General Catholic Assemblies of Ger- 
many have already accomplished for the welfare and 
glory of the Church beyond the sea.” 

Filial devotion to the Vicars of Christ has 
been an outstanding characteristic of the C. V. 
and its members. ‘True to the already estab- 
lished tradition the Milwaukee convention of 70 
years ago asserted its loyalty to Pius IX. thus: 


“Be it resolved that each Society affiliated with the 
German Roman Catholic Central Verein, within the next 
three months, arrange for a voluntary collection among 
its members, the proceeds of which shall be forwarded 
as Peters Pence to our harassed Holy Father, our be- 
loved Pope Pius IX.” 

With the knowledge of these traditions in 
mind, present-day members of the Central Ver- 
ein must recognize that they are the heirs of the 
men who professed these ideals, ambitions and 
plans seven decades ago. But before all, the obli- 
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gation this knowledge imposes on us. The con- 
vention of 1865 was circumstantially different 
from those of the present; the language of the 
Proceedings is not the same; observances dic- 
tated by contemporary custom are at variance 
with those of the present; but the spirit of 1865 
animates the C. V. of today. The chief concern 
of our federation is still the safeguarding of 
faith and morals, the promotion of Christian 
morality, mutual aid and the individual and or- 
ganized practice of charity. Devotion to the 
Holy Father and financial support of the Holy 
See are traditions still cherished by our mem- 
bers. The logical inference is that even in its 
early years the C. V. was so thoroughly Cath- 
olic and so practical in its views regarding prob- 
lems affecting Catholic life in our country that 
no change of an essential nature in respect to 
its chief aims has been found necessary. We 
continue today to build on the foundation laid 
at Rochester and Buffalo in 1854, and in Balti- 
more in May 1855. Which foundation has the 
strength to carry an imposing superstructure. 

When the C. V. convened in Milwaukee in 
1865, it was a federation of 61 Societies, 19 of 
which obtained affiliation on that occasion. Of 
the total, Ohio had the largest number, 14; New 
York and Pennsylvania each numbered 12; 
Wisconsin 9; Illinois 4; Indiana and Missouri 
each 3, and Maryland 2. Our numerical strength 
is much greater today, since we may add to 
over one thousand societies of men the mem- 
bership of the vigorous N. C. W. U. and a con- 
siderable and active group of young men. Its 
vitality hitherto is unquestioned; its lack of 
power to win recruits seems one of its greatest 
present weaknesses. This must be overcome; 
and it can be overcome, provided the members 
of the C. V. succeed in impressing upon the 
fellow Catholics within our restricted group the 
devotion to the Catholic cause which charac- 
terized the men of 1865, as well as those who 
preceded and followed them. 


Maternity Guild Plan in Final Stage of 
Development 


Three years of earnest study of the Guild 
Plan by the National Catholic Women’s Union 
have now produced the desired fruit. The pro- 
posal has not only been found feasible; it has 
become an accomplished fact in the founding of 
guilds in a number of places. The solution of 
the problem involved resulted from study of 
this plan in its application to situations actually 
existing in various localities. It was never our 
intention to form one nationwide organization, 
functioning in detail under one and the same 
constitution and by-laws, nor to offer a scheme 
which would be a cure-all for a problem of both 
a moral and a material nature. But in conjunc- 
tion with the supernatural remedies prescribed 
by Pius XI, we suggested that both the educa- 


tional and the financial objectives of the Guild 
be attained as indicated’ by the Holy Father DY. 
the joint efforts of those placed in similar cir- 
cumstances and through private or public 
guilds.” Our Guild is but one cog in the ma- 
chinery designed to bring about a better social 
and moral order. A truly cooperative move- 
ment, the Guild relies upon the noble and neces- 
sary motives of the love of God through true 
love of one’s neighbor, as the very soul of its co- 
operative nature. : 

The rounding out of our plan requires finally 
the consideration of its relations with various 
organizations and its coordination with other 
remedial measures (spiritual as well as ma- 
terial) which have been advocated and which 
are being adopted. We are depending upon this 
year’s Convention of the Central Verein and of 
the National Catholic Women’s Union for the 
final development of the Maternity Guild Plan. 
This is to be accomplished in the light of the 
following words of our Convention Motto: “Se- 
curity of freedom and immunity from harm” 
and “Peace and right order.’”’ Now, men (both 
married and single, in respect to the married 
state) are placed “in similar circumstances” 
as women, in relation to the material and moral 
problems nowadays confronting married life. 
For, above all, it is just as necessary for men to 
be convinced of the evils of contraception and 
of the dignity and sublime possibilities of fath- 
erhood. Therefore, to continue with the Holy 
Father’s words, there must be “j oint efforts 
of those placed in similar circumstances.” 

The statements about to be made are not in- 
bued with a spirit of carping criticism, which 
would tend only to irritate and would thus de- 
feat our purpose. We shall follow with a defi- 
nite suggestion made with the sincere desire to 
promote the good work that has been begun and 
to bring it to completion. ; 

Although everything possible has been done 
at conventions and meetings, and especially 
through the Central Bureau, to make the Guild 
Plan known, we find members of the Central 
Verein without sufficient knowledge to enable 
them to participate in the movement. Com- 
paratively few men attended the joint meetings 
of the last two conventions at which the plan 
was discussed in detail. The same was true of 
a number of meetings, held locally. And at a 
certain State Convention, conversation with a- 
number of the men showed that they had little 
knowledge of the plan. Members of the Cen- 
tral Verein may still be under the wrong im- 
pression that the maternity guilds are intended 
only for the women. Some of the meetings may 
not have been advertised properly. In some in- 
stances, the women may have failed to enlist the 
interest of the men. Be that as it may, (we are . 
not finding fault), the opportunity is now at 
hand to complete the fairly well developed plan 
by our joint efforts at the coming convention. 

We suggest and earnestly recommend that 
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every local branch of the Central Verein pro- 
cure a sufficient number of copies of the Mater- 
nity Guild Leaflet No. 6, and one copy of the re- 
vised edition of the Constitution and By-Laws, 
just off the press. The latter is only a tentative 
draft, offered as a suggestion. We urge also 
that, at least in one of the meetings before the 
convention, this literature be read and dis- 
cussed. Then the delegates will come instructed 
(in more senses than one) to the convention 
and be able to take part in the discussion in an 
intelligent manner. They will bring home to 
their constituents a clear idea of how the mem- 
bers of the Central Verein can assist the de- 
voted women of the National Catholic Women’s 
_ Union in launching the project, and the final 
success of the venture will be assured. 
JOSEPH J. SCHAGEMANN, C.SS.R. 


What of Last Year’s Resolutions of the C. V.? 


The Rochester convention of the C. C. V. of 
A. has been a matter of history these ten 
months past and more. At this time, therefore, 
the question is pertinent: What have the State 
Branches and their constituent units done dur- 
ing the fall, winter and spring with respect to 
the Resolutions of the Rochester convention? 
What, in particular, was done toward clarify- 
ing Catholic opinion regarding the issues to 
which last year’s declarations were dedicated, 
and to what extent were questions, that demand 
clarification now or will demand it in the 
near future, examined and discussed? Surely, 
the Resolutions of our annual Congress (and 
the conventions seem to merit this appellation !) 
deserve careful study, discussion, elucidation; 
and above all, they should be put to practical 
use by the affiliated Societies and District 
Leagues and Study Clubs. If that is not done, 
one of their chief purposes is frustrated. 

The value of these pronouncements has 
been frequently conceded. The following un- 
solicited statement regarding the Resolutions of 
the Rochester convention, prepared last Sep- 
tember by the Rev. Albert Muntsch, S.J., of St. 
Louis University, should remind those who 
have neglected to study and exploit these decla- 
rations of their failure to avail themselves of 
excellent guidance and of opportunities to offer 
it to others. Certainly many are in need there- 
of in the face of the numerous perplexing prob- 
lems confronting them. Fr. Muntsch declares: 

Too often, unfortunately, the time and money 
spent and much bustling about at our Catholic 
conventions do not produce the results the dis- 


~turbed conditions of our time and the large in- 


terests at stake demand. There is much evi- 
dence of good will, and earnest endeavor on the 
part of some to come to practical conclusions, 
but all too often the meeting merely “passes 
into history” without any forward-looking or 
progressive action. 

For many years we have been reading the an- 


nual resolutions of the Central Verein. We do 
not believe that the censure of the foregoing 
paragraphs applies in any way to its meetings 
and resolutions. For the former are often at- 
tended by men and women for whom the meet- 
Ing meant a financial sacrifice, and yet they 
went from a motive of Christian duty and in 
response to a noble cause. As to the resolutions, 
it has been admitted by those who can read “the 
signs of the times” that they bear every evi- 
dence of deep reflection, careful wording, and 
that they are the conclusions of men who con- 
sider the pressing social and economic issues of 
our day in the light of Christian ethics and a 
thoroughly Catholic world-view. 

The resolutions of, the 1934 (Rochester) con- 
vention of the Central Verein have been given 
much publicity, and it is the purpose of this 
paper merely to point out their significance and 
timeliness. 

We see a fine Catholic spirit in the first reso- 
lution which, following a time-honored prece- 
dent, is on “Our Holy Father.”’ But this is not 
a mere gesture of ecclesiastical diplomacy. The 
preceding 78 meetings of the Verein always 
emphasized the same loyalty towards Christ’s 
Vice-gerent and the members of the Verein 
always stressed the fact that their association 
was “Romisch-Katholisch.”’ 

In this first resolution the reasons are as- 
signed for this “profession of unswerving love, 
loyalty and devotion to our spiritual leader, His 
Holiness, Pope Pius XI.” For his Encyclicals on 
“The Christian Education of Youth,” “Chaste 
Wedlock” and “Quadragesimo anno” are wisely 
referred to as offering remedies for precisely 
those’ social maladies and disturbances, to the 
discussion of which the various publications of 
the Central Bureau have been devoted for more 
than two decades. Hence, this first resolution 
lends body and vigor to those that follow. 

Ever since its foundation the Central Verein 
has defended the parochial school against at- 
tacks springing either from malice or from ig- 
norance of the important work it achieves for 
the community. At the same time the Verein 
has been a consistent upholder of the Catholic 
idea of education. But of late a clamor—very 
justifiable in the opinion of many—has arisen 
for State aid for our schools. The resolution 
on “Education: A Community Project” takes 
“sympathetic cognizance of the deplorable dis- 
tress of many of our schools,” and the delegates 
“join with those who plead the justice of the 
Catholic school system participating in public 
relief provided for the maintenance of educa- 
tional facilities. At the same time, however,” 
the resolution continues, ‘‘we urge our members 
not to lose sight of the principles of self-help 
and solidarity which guided our forefathers, 
the sturdy self-sacrificing pioneers in the field 
of Catholic education, and became the source of 
a sound and efficient educational system as well 
as the best guarantee of its independence.” 
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The idea of looking upon our own educational 
program as a “community project” is novel and 
very much to the point. “As such (community 
project) it calls for the solidarity of all mem- 
bers of the parish-family and the sharing by all 
in the burdens and obligations indispensible for 
the maintenance and direction of the school.” 

It is well known that attempts at ‘‘Federali- 
zation’’, whether in the matter of education, or 
of child labor, or of any other activity or agency 
that properly comes within State jurisdiction, 
have always been opposed by the Central Ver- 
ein and its Central Bureau on very logical 
grounds. The C. B. has generously supplied 
societies and individuals with pertinent data on 
the subject which is referyed to in the resolu- 
tion on “The Child Labor Amendment.” We 
read: ‘In face of the evident growth of Federal 
power over a number of decades and the tend- 
ency to encroach on the rights and functions 
of the several States of the Union, parental 
authority and the family, it would seem to us 
rash to promote this attempt to centralize 
authority in what has been properly called ‘a 
great State.’ ”’ 

The strike in the textile industries and other 
recent labor disturbances add a note of actu- 
ality to the paragraphs on “Strikes and Lock- 
outs.” For “the disorders that have accom- 
panied these forms of industrial warfare should 
be a warning to all thoughtful men that indus- 
trial peace becomes impossible under a system 
that does not give to principles of morality their 
rightful place in industrial relations.” 

As regards “Sterilization, Birth Control and 
Eugenics,” not only are reasons given why so- 
cially-minded men should oppose such  sup- 
posedly rational cure-alls, but the important 
duty of “eternal vigilance’ is wisely pointed 
out: ‘“‘We urge our members to observe closely 
both in Congress and in the Assemblies of their 
respective states, legislation, intended to ad- 
vance the evils condemned and to use every ef- 
fort to prevent enactment of measures so per- 
nicious as those referred to.” 

That all the resolutions are the outcome of 
much serious reflection is even shown by the 
absence of others on Woman and the Home, the 
Need of Catholic Social Action,. Foreign Mis- 
sions, the Divorce Evil, ete. The need of a 
sound Catholic attitude on all these aspects of 
Catholic life is now so well understood (the 
Central Verein itself having contributed its 
share for the upbuilding of such attitudes) that 
it is no longer necessary to urge them upon our 
people. But we find instead consideration of 
such timely topics as Radio Control, Raiding the 
Federal Treasury, Credit Unions, Co-operative 
Hospitalization, etc. 

The resolutions merit the careful thought of 
individuals, but more especially of Catholic so- 
cieties of men and women. It were desirable 
that they be taken up at meetings of Catholic 
societies and that competent speakers interpret 


their significance for the cause we all have at 
heart—the spreading of sound Catholic doctrine 
and the solution of grievous social maladies in 
the light of Christian ethics. 


* * * 


Thus Fr. Muntsch, whose writings on socl- 
ology and anthropology have made him known. 
With these thoughts in mind, officers of State 
Branches should determine this year’s conven- 
tions must produce at least one fruit: The de- 
cision to utilize to the full the opportunities for 
study and discussion offered by the Resolutions 
of their own conventions and that of the C. 
CAV orca. 


Germans on the Land 


There are a number of reasons why the C. V. 
and its Branches should concern themselves 
with the lot of the rural population. The land, 
and the people on the land, must always consti- 
tute the special concern of those who have at 
heart the common good. There is, however, 
another weighty incentive for our taking inti- 
mately to heart the welfare of farmers. 

From the end of the 17. century to the pres- 
ent time, men and women of Teutonic stock 
coming to our country have sought the soil and 
were to be found among the pioneers, irrespec- 
tive of whether their cradle had stood in some 
part of the Holy Roman or the more recent 
German Empire, in Switzerland, or certain sec- 
tions of Russia. 


According to the analysis by Edmund de S. 
Brunner of the latest census data available, the 
Germans had remained the largest nationality 
group among foreign-born farmers in our coun- 
try, with almost a fourth of the entire number. 
The next largest were the Swedes and Nor- 
wegians. If Danes are added to the Swedes 
and Norwegians, the entire Scandinavian group 
almost equalled the German. Other countries 
furnishing considerable numbers were Canada, 
Great Britain, Russia, and Austria. Small pro- 
portions came from Italy, Poland, Ireland, The 
Netherlands, Finland, and Switzerland. Most 
of the immigrants from this country, and prob- 
ably a goodly number of those from Austria, 
were undoubtedly likewise of Teutonic stock. 

Immigrant farmers are therefore, as Benton 
Y. Landis, Associate Secretary, Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, and Professor John D. Willard, 
remark, “chiefly North-European.’”’ They have, 
moreover, settled mainly in the Middle West, 
New England and the Middle Atlantic States. 
While this holds true for immigrant farmers in 
general, the predominant number of Germans 
are to be found largely in the Middle West, we 
believe, because they remained true to the tra- 
dition of the settlers of earlier days, to seek 
land on the frontier. They were, and this is a 
consideration which, it seems to us, has not so 
far been sufficiently taken into account, better 
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supplied with funds than the immigrants of 
other nationalities. The latter were forced to 
seek employment in factories and mines, on 
canal and railroad construction, etc. They were 
Im consequence tempted to forget the land, 
although they had sprung from the soil in 
Europe. 


__In his annual report, communicated to Pres- 
ident Tyler in November, 1843, Secretary of 
State A. A. Upshur spoke of the German immi- 
grants in the following fashion: 

“We receive from the states associated in the German 
Union most valuable immigrants, consisting chiefly of 
farmers of excellent character and industrious habit, 
who bring to their adopted country sufficient gold and 
silver to enable them to purchase and settle lands.” 

Hence, we find Germans on the land through- 
out Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, as well as southern 
and central Wisconsin, even a hundred years 
ago. If it is true, as Ralph L. Watts, Dean and 
Director of the School of Agriculture, the 
Pennsylvania State College, has written, that 
the German farmers “made Pennsylvania the 
granary of the American Army during the War 
for Independence,” it is equally true, we believe, 
that farmers of Teutonic stock helped make the 
Middle West the granary of the world, which it 
was for a time at least. 

i pg Eel 


Credit Union Principles and Practices 


Are there to be found among farmers men 
capable of conducting credit unions with de- 
posits reaching let’s say six figures? In a cer- 
tain Kansas community, one of our members, 
a farmer, was made the receiver of a closed 
bank. He has succeeded in liquidating the as- 
sets sufficiently so far to pay creditors 80 per- 
cent of their deposits. 


* * K 


The article ‘Hold Credit Unions to Original 
Purpose’, contributed by Mr. L. 8. Herron to 
the June issue of our journal, is now available 
in the shape of a Free Leaflet. 

It is food for thoughtful students of important prob- 
lems. Its author, thoroughly imbued with a sound co- 
operative spirit, discusses the abuse of foisting check- 
ing onto Credit Unions, as has been done here and there. 
. On the other hand, Mr. Herron points to the possibility 
of entrusting this function of banking to co-operative 
gasoline filling stations, a policy adopted in Nebraska. 
In such fashion co-operators could in practice divorce 
checking from other functions of banking, one of the 
most desirable reforms. 


on 


The idea of the Parish Credit Union Confer- 
ence evidently appeals to the President of the 
Connecticut Branch of the C. V., Mr. Edward 
L. Siebert. His Message to this year’s conven- 
tion of the organization declares on this score: 

“T believe the time has come to sponsor a Parish 
Credit Union Conference. Now that a State organiza- 


tion of Credit Unions is being formed, we should con- 
sider inviting the societies of this kind, established in 


3) 


our parishes, to form a conference under the banner of 
the Central Verein... .” 


Mr. Siebert also recommended, at future con- 
ventions of the State Branch a reasonable 
amount of time should be devoted to the dis- 
cussion of credit unions, their organization and 
problems of operation and administration. 


oK Bo Aa 


To many the term Catholic Credit Union 
Conference may mean but little; to those who 
recognize the value of an organization of this 
nature, it is a channel through which helpful 
information regarding the operation of credit 
unions flows, an association providing occa- 
sions for promoting solidarity among the mem- 
bers of these ‘Peoples’ Banks’, while training 
them to understand and execute the better the 
obligations of cooperators. 


The quarterly session of the Southeastern Missouri 
Conference (a group represented in the Catholic Union 
of Mo.), conducted May 19 at Glennonville, was attend- 
ed by no less than 300 men and women, a considerable 
number of whom had journeyed upwards of 75 miles to 
participate in the meeting. Reports by officers of all 
affiiated units and by the chairmen of a number of 
committees were but part of the transactions; brief 
addresses, and above all exchange of experiences—the 
equivalent of the “question box”, which has proved 
valuable to many societies—made the session eminently 
worth while. The participants were guests of Rev. F. 
Peters and the St. Theresa C. U. The parish at Glen- 
nonville is, let us add, practically Fr. Peters’ creation. 
At the request of Archbishop Glennon he cleared the 
land some 30 years ago, started a colony, and has since 
then developed a thriving parish. The spirit of pio- 
neering is evident in the initiative displayed in estap- 
lishing and developing a Parish C. U. and cooperating 
with the conference. 

* K * 


The value of resolutions depends to an ex- 
tent upon their anticipating the trend of events 
and of problems on the one hand, and, on the 
other, on their paving the way, as it were, for 
desirable developments to be fostered by the or- 
ganizations represented in the C. V. or any of 
its component parts. 

Among the resolutions adopted by this year’s 
convention of the Catholic Union of Missouri, 
one, submitted by St. Andrew’s Credit Union, 
of St. Louis, and passed by unanimous consent, 
agrees in every particular with this rule: 

“We regard these co-operative thrift and credit as- 
sociations potential, contributing factors to a recon- 
struction of the social order.’ Hence, they are to be 
fostered not merely as agencies devoted to the promo- 
tion of thrift, but as “training schools in solidarity,” 
so essential to a wholesome social order, and so effec- 
tively hostile to the extreme individualism which has 
brought on both social and economic disaster. 

“With these thoughts in mind, we recommend the or- 
ganization of Parish Credit Unions into District Con- 
ferences, in order that the efforts of all Parish C. U.’s 
of a district may be coordinated for the purpose of im- 
proving their condition.” 

Proceeding beyond these recommendations, 
the same resolution recommends to the confer- 
ences to consider the advisability of preparing 
for and working towards legislation intended to 
permit “the establishment of a Central Credit 
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Union Loan and Discount Bank” for Parish C. 
U.’s. “This bank would,” the resolution says, 
“create confidence and grant stability to the 
Parish C. U. movement, while providing the 
means for utilizing fully the credit strength of 
Parish C. U.’s in times of financial stress.” 

There may be those who believe such for- 
ward-looking thoughts not merely premature 
but utopian. However, not alone in Germany 
and Belgium, but also in India Central Credit 
Union Banks have been established and proven 
of great value. And why not look ahead and 
provide for the future? It is entirely proper 
and desirable to realize great objectives and to 
work towards them intelligently. 

ok * * 

Having failed to obtain a satisfactory State 
Credit Union Enabling Act, our members in 
Connecticut have, in three communities, availed 
themselves of the Federal C. U. Act. These 
facts, along with comment, are recorded in a 
resolution adopted by. the annual convention of 
the Connecticut Branch, conducted at Bridge- 
port. 

“After several years of unavailing efforts on our part 
to induce the Legislature of our State to provide a 
Credit Union Law,” the resolution declares, “Credit 
Unions are nevertheless a reality in Connecticut, in 
consequence of the recent enactment of Federal Legis- 
lation.” 

Having described the C. U. in a general way, 
the resolution concludes: “‘We urge our mem- 
bers in the various Societies, wherever it is 
practicable to do so, to take advantage of the 
Federal Law and do their utmost to organize 
such groups. We commend the parishes of St. 
Boniface, in New Haven, St. Caecilia in Water- 
bury, and St. Mary, in Meriden, for sponsoring 
Parish Credit Unions. It is our desire Credit 
Unions should be established in all parishes in 
which we have affiliation.” 

* * * 

“The Catholic Credit Union” was the subject 
of a lecture delivered by Mr. B. Barhorst at 
Fontbonne College, St. Louis, on July 10 dur- 
ing Summer School for Sisters. Arrangements 
for the discourse had been made by a member 
of the Bureau staff. 

The discussion was animated, and prospects are not 
unfavorable for a second address, to be delivered in the 


fall to the students at this woman’s college; in fact, or- 
ganization of a C. U. among the latter is being con- 
sidered. 

* * * 

To the 14 Parish C. U.’s hitherto existing in 
St. Louis and its environs the one granted 
a charter on June 19, Holy Cross C. U., has now 
been added. 

The Union promptly sent three delegates to the 


Catholic C. U. Conference conducted in the Bureau on 
June 25. 


I enjoy greatly reading the Central Blatt; 

it contains good and sound up-to-the-minute 

material on social and economic topics. 
Kren OoSab: 


Youth Movement 


The majority of the members of the Young 
Men’s Division of the Cath. Union of Missour1 
are organized in three District Leagues, the 
founding and continued operation of which rep- 
resent a remarkable achievement. The leagues 
and a number of their constituent units were 
well represented at this year’s convention of the 
Cath. Union; on this occasion the delegates con- 
ducted a Youth Conference, attended by the 
majority of the officers and delegates of the par- 
ent organization. 


The address on St. John Bosco, Patron and Guide of 
Youth, delivered by the Rev. George Haukap, Bonnots 
Mill, Moderator of the Jefferson City Deanery League, 
was an appropriate feature of the Conference. The re- 
ports submitted by the officers of the three groups re- 
ferred to supplied added food for thought and discus- 
sion. At a special business session the young men 
elected the following officers: Louis A. Gassner, St. 
Louis, President; Clement Freeze, Cape Girardeau, Vice 
President; Carl Frank, Jefferson City, Secretary; and 
Adolph Klebba, Richfountain, Treasurer. 


a 


The importance of the organization of youth 
and their participation in our endeavors was re- 
peatedly emphasized at the annual convention 
of the Connecticut Branch of our Federation. 
In his Message President Edw. L. Siebert de- 
clared: 


“Promotion of the Youth Movement is an important 
task in the program of the Central Verein. We in Con- 
necticut had in operation a Recreation League, whose 
primary purpose was to foster the social side of our 
endeavors and to attract and develop youth. Connecti- 
cut was one of the first of the C. V. Branches to recog- 
nize the need for such an organization, and during the 
first two years of its existence this League proved one 
of the greatest benefits we had received in years. How- 
ever, disagreements, lack of interest on the part of our 
senior members, and, the unwillingness of some to give 
youth a chance have exerted an unfavorable influence, 
and today our Recreation League is in need of reorgani- 
ZAvION aes. Reorganization is the word. I am for 
youth; youth must be given a chance. The Central 
Verein cannot fail our young people. I pledge you, 
young people, that whenever and wherever I can serve 
you I am ready to do so....” 


A resolution dealing in part with the prob- 
lems of youth, urges each society should discov- 
er means to attract young people and to assign 
suitable tasks to them; moreover, they should 
be given credit for their achievements and, in 
other ways, encouraged rather than discour- 
ik The resolution on Recreation declares in 
part: 


“Social and economic conditions being what they are, 
wholesome recreation is very essential for youth, and 
therefore every effort must be put forth to perpetuate 
our Recreation League. We urge our older members to 
lend, their moral support to this cause and the younger 
members, who really should be responsible for the suc- 
cess of the League, to take an active part in discovering 
Vey and meen eae es lagging interest in the 

eague, in order that it may be made the v 
to the Staatsverband it enoald be.” ae ka 


* * *k : 
Desiring to record its interest in Catholic 
Action and to declare its anxiety to enlist the 
cooperation of youth in its endeavors, the 
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Oregon Branch adopted the following resolution 
at its recent convention: 

_ “We pledge our endorsement and support to the ac- 
tivity of the hierarchy of this country aud of this Fed- 
eration in all matters of Catholic Action, and invite all 
citizens to cooperate with us in our efforts to spread 
the principles of our holy religion. We especially in- 
vite youth to affiliate with us and to become acquainted 


with the principles endorsed by the federated Catholic 
societies.” 


Study Club Notes 


_Students of American history and interna- 
tional law should be interested in the series of 
articles by Rev. Fr. Honorio Munoz, O.P., on 
‘Vitoria and the Conquest of America,’’ pub- 
lished in recent issues of Unitas, organ of the 
Faculty of the University of Santo Tomas, at 
Manila. 

* *k +k 

The history of the Church and the Papacy is 
their best defense. Since the new paganism is 
bent on traducing both, it behooves Catholics 
to acquire so extensive a knowledge as possible 
of the remarkable, and in fact fascinating re- 
cord of the two greatest institutions, which 
are one, mankind has_ witnessed. Dom 
Charles Poulet’s, O.S.B., “Church History’, 
translated by the Rev. S. H. Raemers, is especi- 
ally well adapted for the purposes of Discus- 
sion and Study Clubs, Reading Circles, and self- 
study. ; A competent reviewer, writing in the 
Catholic Times, of London, grants this volume, 
among others, this commendation: 

“There has been too frequent a tendency among 
Church historians to over-stress the apologetic aspect 
of their subject. It is therefore all to the good that 
Dom Charles Poulet in his remarkable History of the 
Catholic Church should emphasize the importance of the 
development of Christian institutions, and the growth 
of dogma within the Church itself. And this is only one 
of the many excellencies.” 

Ultimately, the same reviewer, whom we be- 
lieve to be Rev. Fr. Drinkwater, a contributor 
also to our journal, declares: 

“Perhaps Dom Poulet is at his best in describing the 
‘general aspects’ of Christendom in the various periods 
with which he deals. His notes on Mediaeval Science, 
Mysticism, Renaissance in Art, etc., are full of inter- 
est and instruction. They are also typical of the en- 
lightened view of Church History that he has made his 
own.” 


The work is published by the B. Herder Book 
Co. of St. Louis. 


Preferable to a Resolution on Higher Education 

Ere this, we have remarked on the need and 
obigation of providing funds from which suf- 
ficiently talented young laymen and laywomen 


identified with our Federation might be sup- 


plied, at least in part, with financial means to 
carry them through college or to pursue post- 
graduate studies. What has been proven pos- 
sible by a single State Grange, should not seem 
impossible to the Central Verein. 

More than a score of years ago, the Massachu- 


setts State Grange instituted what is known as 
the Educational Aid Fund for the purpose of 
making loans to worthy young people eager to 
advance beyond the public High School. This 
laudable project, originated and promoted by an 
organization of farmers, has already reached a 
figure considerably above $100,000. Most of 
this is out on loans to students, a large number 
of whom have benefited from the Fund this 
year, while the total number of beneficiaries of 
former years is 1200. 


“Tt is impossible,” says a Grange publication, 
“to estimate the good that has been done by 
this educational movement among the Granges 
in Massachusetts, and remarkable success has 
been achieved in various lines of activity by the 
young people who have had loans from the 
Fund. Almost without exception complete pay- 
ment has been made on such loans.” 


Necrology 


Youth will have its heroes. It were fortu- 
nate indeed if it could learn to realize the dif- 
ference between types representing true excel- 
lence and false glamour. Fortunate, could young 
men, as Mr. Michael Mohr, President of the C. 
V. of Kansas, suggests in advising us of the 
death of a veteran member of that organiza- 
tion, appreciate the sterling value of so plain 
and modest, yet so capable and honorable a 
character as the late Clement Suellentrop, of 
Colwich, Kansas, who was called by death from 
a bed of suffering on July 7th in St. Francis 
Hospital, Wichita, at the age of 81 years. Of 
a retiring disposition, Mr. Suellentrop was nev- 
ertheless a power for good in his community | 
and even in wider circles. 


Born in St. Charles, Mo., in 1854, he migrated to Reno 
County, Kansas, establishing himself as blacksmith at 
Ost, whence he turned to Andale. Somewhat later he 
came to Colwich, where he set up as merchant and later 
as banker. Equipped with naught but the grade school 
training received in St. Charles, he developed his mind 
by private reading and study, and, as banker, came to 
enjoy the confidence of the numerous clients of the bank 
and others, among them many farmers, who sought his 
advice. During the twenty-five years that he headed 
the State Bank of Colwich the institution prospered and 
many of the community with it. A few mistakes due to 
misplaced confidence Mr. Suellentrop rectified out of 
private funds, though they could have been charged to 
the bank. P 

His family life was serenely happy. Two of his 
daughters are Sisters of Mercy, two are married, the 
only son, Mr. John Suellentrop, acting cashier of the 
Colwich Bank, being a member of the Board of Trus- 
tees of the C. V. ear 

The staunch character of the deceased was strikingly 
displayed during years of illness and particularly dur- 
ing the seventeen months spent in the hospital, months 
of slow and painful dying. His sufferings were borne 
with Christian fortitude. A constant friend and bene- 
factor of the Missions and sincerely devoted to the C. V., 
Mr. Suellentrop frequently availed himself of the ser- 
vices of the Bureau for the disbursement of his bene- 
factions, likewise remembering at times the Bureau and 
St. Elizabeth Settlement. The humble smith remained 
humble and unassuming as a banker. His memory is 
in benediction with many. 
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With the C. V. and Its Branches 


Convention Calendar 


Catholic Central Verein of America and Na- 
tional Catholic Women’s Union: La Crosse, 
Wis., August 16-21.—The Wisconsin Branches 
will meet simultaneously with the national Fed- 
erations. 

Cath. Union of Ohio: Burkettsville, August 
10-11. 

GV. and C. W. U. of NewsYork: Bufifalo; 
Aug. 31., and Sept. 1-2. 

State League of California: San Jose, Sep- 
tember 1-2. 

Cath. Union and C. W. U. of Arkansas: Prai- 
rie View, Sept. 2-3. 

C. V. and C. W. U. of New Jersey: Newark, 
Sept. 14-15. 

State Branch and C. W. U. of Minnesota: 
Mankato, Sept. 22-23. 


The President to the Officers and Members 
of the C. V. 


““A special appeal” for continued “allegiance 
and faithful cooperation” was addressed to the 
officers and members of the C. V. by the Presi- 
dent, Mr. John Ejibeck, on July 5th, by way of 
directing attention to the La Crosse convention. 
Mr. Eibeck points to the fine record of the C. V. 
in espousing the cause of the Church in the 
pioneer days and since; to the similarity obtain- 
ing between the attacks launched against the 
Church and her influence then and now, and to 
the consequent duty imposed upon us by our 
tradition and heritage. Mention is made, by 
way of encouraging participation in the conven- 
tion, to the fact that His Excellency the Apo- 
stolic Delegate, the Most Reverend Amleto 
Giovanni Cicognani, will participate in the oc- 
casion. A paragraph of the letter reads: 


““Grant, o Lord, to Thy Church security of freedom 
and immunity from harm; to all nations, grant peace 
and right order!’ is the motto selected for this year’s 
convention. These words speak volumes for the en- 
deavors of our Central Verein. The assurance of free- 
dom for the benevolent influence of the Church, together 
with universal peace and good will among mankind, has 
been the aim of the Central Verein since its very be- 
ginning. The coming convention at La Crosse will be 
a memorable one. A call has gone forth to our Societies 
to send representatives. Do not let this call go un- 
heeded. Send as your representatives men of ability, 
of ready understanding, and imbued with the spirit of 
sacrifice. In short, send men’who are Central-Verein- 
minded!” 


The La Crosse Convention: Outline of 
Program 


Eager to make of the annual convention of 
the C./C. VieotpA: and these Ce Wels awith 
which that of the C. V. and C. W. U. of Wis- 
consin are to be joined, as successful an event 
as possible, the committees at La Crosse, Wis- 
consin, have applied themselves assiduously to 


the arrangements left in their charge. They 
report their work practically completed. In- 
dicative of the thoroughness with which they 
have labored is the circumstance that they have 
not only obtained rates from hotels but also 
from tourist homes, since some delegates have 
expressed a preference for lodging in. tourist 
homes or camps. But while such details were 
being taken care of, the essentials were not 
overlooked. Headquarters are the Stoddard 
Hotel, while the Cathedral parish is to be the 
center of the religious services throughout and 
of the convention sessions on August 19. to 21. 
The Sunday afternoon (Aug. 18.) mass meet- 
ing is to be conducted in Aquinas hall; the Sun- 
day evening meetings are to be split between 
Aquinas hall and the Cathedral hall. The Ca- 
thedral hall and Public Center is to house also 
the Mission and Charity Aid exhibit of the 
NACA 2U. 

More important than these details is the fact 
that we may expect the presence and participa- 
tion of His Excellency the Apostolic Delegate, 
the Most Reverend Amleto Giovanni Cicognani, 
who intends to pontificate in the morning of 
August 18 and to address the mass meeting in 
the afternoon of that day; the participation of 
the Most Revered Samuel A. Stritch, Archbishop 
of Milwaukee, who has promised to deliver the 
sermon at the Pontifical High Mass; of the Most 
Reverend John Gregory Murray, Archbishop of 
St. Paul, who is to address the Youth Meeting 
planned for the evening of the 18th; of the Most 
Rev. Alexander J. McGavick, Bishop of La 
Crosse, and of his Auxiliary, the Most Rev. 
William R. Griffin. 


The various events of the convention, including the 
special features, are briefly stated .in the following 
schedule: 

Friday, August 16: Sessions of the Committee on 
Catholic Action. 

Saturday, Aug. 17: A. M., Continuation of sessions, 
Committee on Cath. Action; P. M. meetings, Committee 
on Resolutions, Board of Trustees, Executive Commit- 
tee N. C. W. U.; 6:30 P. M., Dinner for members of 
larger Executive Committee, address by Mr. F. W, 
Heckenkamp, Quincy, Ill., Supreme President Western 
Catholic Union, member, Committee on Catholic Action, 
followed by meeting of Executive Committee. 

Sunday, Aug. 18: 9 A. M.: Welcoming meeting, 
greetings and responses; appointment of committees. 

10:30 Pontifical High Mass: Celebrant, His Excellency 
the Apostolic Delegate. 3 P. M.: Mass Meeting in 
Aquinas Hall. Addresses: Rt. Rev. Alcuin Deutsch, 
O.S.B., Abbot of St. John’s, Collegeville, Minn., “Grant, 
oh Lord, to Thy Church security and immunity from 
harm!”; Mr. Otto Spaeth, St. Louis: “Grant to the 
nations peace and right order!” Remarks by His Ex- 
cellency the Apostolic Delegate and other dignitaries. 

8 P. M.: Youth Meeting: Address by His Excellency, 
the Most Rev. John Gregory Murray, Archbishop of 
St. Paul; followed by oratorical contest for young men, 
Aquinas Auditorium; for young women, Cathedral Hall. 
The contest is to be conducted under the auspices of 
the C. V. and C. W. U. of Wisconsin. 

Monday, Aug. 19: On this and the subsequent days, 
high mass at the Cathedral. Joint session of men’s and 
women’s branches, reading of Presidents’ Messages, 
etc., followed by separate meetings. In the afternoon, 
continuation of separate sessions. 8 P. M., joint ses- 
sion, at which the Director of the Bureau, Mr. F. P. 
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Kenkel, is to discourse on the endeavors of our institu- 
tion, whereupon a Credit Union Conference is to be held, 
with Mr. B. L. Barhorst, of St. Louis, as lecturer. 

Tuesday, Aug. 20: Separate sessions; at the women’s 
meeting the Rev. Joseph J. Schagemann, C.SS.R., will 
discuss the Maternity Guild. In the afternoon, at the 
men’s meeting, Mr. George Keen, Brantford, Ont., Ca- 
nada, Secretary of the Co-operative Union of Canada, 
will treat of Rural Cooperation. Chairman of the Con- 
ference, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. J. Muench, Rector St. 
Francis Seminary, Milwaukee. 


In the evening, mass meeting under the auspices of 

the N. C. W. U. Lecturers: Rey. Jos. J. Schagemann, 
C.SS. R., on “Disintegration of the Family—Symptom 
of Society Sick unto Death (A Divine Remedy Re- 
quired)”; and Rev. Joseph Steinhauser, Auburndale, 
Wis., on “The Farm Woman’s Part in Social Recon- 
struction.” Mrs. S. C. Wavering, President of the N. C. 
W. U., will outline the endeavors of the organization. 
_ Wednesday, Aug. 21: closing sessions; joint meeting, 
installation of officers, adjournment. Meeting of the 
Executive Committees. For the afternoon, the local Com- 
mittee has arranged a sight-seeing trip, ending with a 
social gathering and lunch on the grounds of St. 
Michael’s Orphanage. 

The sessions to be conducted on the 19, 20, 
and 21, are to be held in the Cathedral hall. 
The Wisconsin Branches of our Federations 
plan to confine their sessions to the one day, 
Saturday, Aug. 17th. Their delegates are to at- 
tend the National Conventions. In addition, 
rural Wisconsin parishes are expected to send 


participants to the conference on Co-operation. 


Railroad Rates for Natl. Convention 
Participants 


The transportation rate which obtained last 
year has been secured for the participants in 
this year’s Convention of the C. V. and N. C. 
W. U. by the General Secretary, Mr. Frank J. 
Dockendorff. It is the one-and-one-third rate 
for the trip to La Crosse and return to the point 
of departure. The rules of the certificate plan 
must be observed to obtain the reduction. Tick- 
ets may be purchased under this plan at any 
railroad station or ticket office. The time limit 
is 30 days. 

Mr. Dockendorff submits the following additional in- 
formation: Should a delegate be able to obtain a round- 
trip ticket at a lower rate, he or she should not take ad- 
vantage of such excursion rates,—a trifle more than the 
one-way fare, first class—granted travellers at various 
points, particularly in Wisconsin, Minnesota and Illi- 
nois. For the sake of those who must travel great 
distances, all should avail themselves of the certificate 
privilege, assuring a reasonable saving to every dele- 
gate using it. 


Hartford, Conn., Plans to Invite C. V. for 1937 


Carrying out a decision arrived at several 
years ago, the Connecticut Branch of the C. V. 
voted at its recent convention to extend an in- 
vitation to the C. C. V. of A. to convene in the 
city of Hartford two years hence. The State 
- Branch, which celebrates the Golden Jubilee of 
its organization at that time, is to be the host, 
and each affiliated society is to be represented 
on the Committee already organized to prepare 
for the gathering. 


Special mention is made in the Message of President 
Edw. L. Siebert of an interview he had had with His 
Excellency, the Most Rev. Maurice F. McAuliffe, Bishop 
of Hartford, who cordially welcomed the Central Verein 
to his see-city in 1937 and promised to. pontificate and 
to address the delegates on that occasion. 


Sectional Reports Feature of Penna. 
Branch Convention 


The annual conventions of the C. V. and the 
C. W. U. of Pennsylvania are the more apt to 
be impressive because of the active District 
Leagues which contribute so much to the 
strength of the organization. The mass meet- 
ings, even when held in comparatively small 
communities, are commonly as well attended as 
those of the C. V. conducted in cities of consid- 
erable size. The reports of some of the Dis- 
trict Leagues give proof, moreover, of efforts 
sustained throughout the twelve months be- 
tween conventions. 


Meeting June ist to 4th at Altoona, the delegates to 
this year’s convention of the C. V. of Pa., were pre- 
sented with accounts of the activities conducted by the 
Volksverein of Philadelphia, the sectional groups in 
Allegheny County, Erie, Schuylkill County, Altoona, 
Williamsport, and Lehigh Valley. The efforts of a num- 
ber of these associations merit serious attention, par- 
ticularly so because in many instances the endeavors of 
the societies of men are paralleled by those engaged in 
by branches of the Cath. Women’s Union. The Phila- 
delphia, the Allegheny County and the Lehigh Valley 
Districts submitted creditable reports of separate and 
joint endeavors of the two elements—separate and joint 
meetings, promotion of Credit Unions, fostering of the 
Maternity Guild plan, and conscientious pursuit of a 
program of instruction. Where sectional organization 
and activity are so well developed, the convention of 
the State organization naturally develops a fuller and 
more inspiring program than is possible where the ef- 
forts of local federations are lacking. The sessions 
were, moreover, enhanced by the Messages of Presi- 
dent Frank Stifter and President Mrs. E. Stopper, the 
reports of the Committee on Legislation and other com- 
mittees, and the annual report of the Women’s Branch. 

Naturally, a high point of the convention was the 
mass meeting, conducted in the evening of June 2nd. 
The seriousness of the delegates and their willingness 
to be instructed regarding important and urgent issues 
is evidenced by the fact that the Rev. Dr. Charles 
Bruehl, of St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, and Rev. 
Dr. A. Kilker, of the faculty of the same institution, 
had been induced to speak on this occasion on The Re- 
lations Between State and Church, and The State and 
Catholic Ethics—questions on which thorough orienta- 
tion is required at present. 

But this was not the sole occasion for schooling the 
participants of the convention. In the course of a busi- 
ness session the Rev. Jos. J. Schagemann, C.SS.R., of 
Lima, O., author of the Maternity Guild plan, outlined 
the purposes and organization of the guild, whereupon 
Mr. Frank Stifter, President of the State Branch, read 
a paper on the history and aims of the Central Verein. 
On another occasion Mr. F. Wm. Kersting, of Pitts- 
burgh, delivered an address on the Parish Credit Union 
and replied to the numerous questions advanced by the 
delegates. To these features must be added the instruc- 
tive and encouraging addresses of the Rev. Edw. P. 
Fussenegger, who accepted the office of Spiritual Di- 
rector, and the Rev. J. N. P. Fries, both seriously de- 
voted to the cause of our organization. 

All of which happy developments were, in a sense, a 
continuation of the inspiring sermon delivered at the 
opening high mass by the Rey. M. Pfeil, who discoursed 
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_ 


on the problems of the day and the duties of the laity 
concerning them in the light of Central Verein history. 
The same note was struck again by Rev. H. J. Stein- 
hagen, Philadelphia, and by Mr. John Eibeck, President 
of the C. C. V. of A., in the course of the sessions, 

The incorporation of certain recommendations in the 
agenda of the Branch are indicative of its purposeful- 
ness. The convention instructed the President to con- 
tinue publication of his quarterly Message; urged all 
delegates to promote organization of Credit Unions 
throughout the State; pledged the members to co- 
operate in the combatting of improper picture shows; 
impressed upon officers and members the duty of work- 
ing for the reaffiliation of societies that have left the 
fold, and recommended general interest in the spread 
of veneration of St. Boniface.—Mr. Frank Stifter, Car- 
negie, was reelected President; other officers, some of 
them reelected, are: Jacob Post, Pottsville, and Geo. A. 
Klesius, Altoona, Vice Presidents; F. Wm. Kersting, 
Pittsburgh, Recording Secretary; John A. Wiesler, Jr., 
Philadelphia, Corr. and Financial Secy.; Henry A. 
Becker, Bethlehem, Treasurer. The following mem- 
bers constitute the Board of Directors: Frank Ehr- 
lacher, Allentown; Emil Beck, Philadelphia; F. W. 
Kersting, Pittsburgh; John P. Malthaner, Erie; Jacob 
Post, Pottsville; John A. Loret, Altoona, and Eugene 
Philipps, Williamsport. 


Illinois Union Plans to Regain Part of Former 
Strength 


One of the results of the annual convention 
of the Catholic Union of Illinois, conducted 
June 1-3 in the historic community of Teutop- 
olis, is the decision to charge a committee with 
the obligation to contact formerly affiliated so- 
cieties, units that have never been in the fold, 
and also eligible individuals, with the intention 
of regaining old and gaining new affiliations. 
The committee is, if necessary, to finance its 
operations. Impetus was given to the decision 
by the fact that, although 4 societies were en- 
rolled in the organization during the year, while 
only 2 were stricken from the roster, the loss in 
numerical strength continues. The reduction, 
in 1934, of the annual dues has, on the other 
hand, caused a shrinkage of financial resources. 
The interest in the Union displayed by the 
priests and people of Teutopolis, and neighbor- 
ing communities, where obtained recently, act- 
ed as an added initiative to the plan. 

The setting for the convention, and the excellent pro- 
gram observed, offered encouragement to all and par- 
ticularly those convinced of the possibilities of expand- 
ing the organization. The presence of the Protector of 
the Union, the Most Rev. Henry Althoff, Bishop of 
Belleville, who celebrated the Pontifical High Mass 
on the 2nd, and addressed the mass meeting, exerted 
a heartening influence. The sermon by the Rev. B. Hil- 
genberg, Carlyle, on the Men’s and Women’s Unions and 
Catholic Action, was no less encouraging. The cordial 
spirit evidenced repeatedly by the pastor of St. Joseph’s, 
the Rev. Cyrinus Schneider, O.F.M., also contributed 
towards stimulating wholesome optimism. A festive 
note was lent the convention by the observance, how: 
ever belated, of the 75th anniversary of the coming of 
the Franciscan Fathers to the quaint community (1858), 
where they have labored in the cure of souls and main- 
tained a novitiate and St. Joseph’s College for many 
years. 

_At the mass meeting, the Lay Retreat Movement was 
discussed by Mr. John E. Hesse, of Chicago, and 
Woman’s Part in Reconstruction by Mr. Brockland of 


the Central Bureau staff. A further stimulating fea- 
ture, which should become an annual event of the con- 
vention—a beginning was made at Springfield a year 
ago—was the session on Rural Life Problems. With 
Rev. F. S. Mazir, Lillyville, Rev. George Nell, Island 
Grove, and Rev. B. Hilgenberg, Beckemeyer, as prin- 
cipal participants, an interesting discussion developed, 
offering the delegates numerous suggestions they might 
employ in their societies and District Leagues, while 
they were informed on the endeavors of the National 
and the Diocesan Rural Life Conferences. A Credit 
Union discussion, though less prominently featured, 
aroused considerable interest. A third event of one of 
the business sessions was the report, by Mr. Edwin 
Hitpas, Carlyle, on the Youth Conference sponsored by 
the C. V. at its Rochester convention. Mr. Hitpas, rep- 
resentative on that occasion of the Catholic youth of 
Illinois engaged in our movement, submitted a care- 
fully prepared report, augmented by discussion led by 
Secretary Fred A. Gilson, Vice President of the C. V. 
in charge of the Youth Movement. Still another worth- 
while feature was the reading of the report of the Com- 
mittee on Legislation by Rev. J. Boll, Springfield, the 
document demonstrating the constant alertness of the 
group of men associated with the chairman of this com- 
mittee, Mr. Frank Trutter. 

The frankness with which President Jos. M. Haider 
analyzed the weakness of the organization in his Mes- 
sage appealed to the delegates. His warning against 
indifference and pessimism was warranted, as was his 
statement that the Union had hopes for regaining lost 
ground the while no less than five District Leagues re- 
mained in operation. ; 

The resolutions are entitled: Our Holy Father; Religi- 
ous Education; Missions and Charity; Suppression of 
Freedom of Religion and Education; Catholic Press; 
Radio; Legion of Decency; Credit Unions; Central Bu- 
reau. 

The officers elected for the ensuing year are: Jos. M. 
Kiefer, Quincy, President; Edwin Hitpas, Carlyle, and 
Chas. Thoele, Teutopolis, Vice Presidents; F. A. Gilson, 
Chicago, Recording Secretary; George Stoecker, Chi- 
cago, Financial Secretary; Jos. Schwener, Springfield, 
Treasurer; Rev. A. J. Stengel, Quincy; Emil Frizol, 
Peru; Lambert E. Pluff, Cahokia; Jos. W. Brausch, Chi- 
cago; A. M. Feldmann, Lincoln, and Gerhard Schmitz, 
Quincy, Members of Board of Directors. 


Vigorous Spirit Evidenced at Connecticut 
Convention 


The vigor with which the comparatively 
small group of societies constituting the Con- 
necticut Branch of the C. V. pursue their objec- 
tives was revealed once again at the annual 
convention conducted June 8th to 10th at 
Bridgeport. For one thing, the men and women 
wholeheartedly supported the proposal to in- 
vite the Catholic Central Verein of America 
and the Natl. Cath. Women’s Union to convene 
in the city of Hartford in 1937, as the guests of 
the State Branches as a whole. For another, the 
delegates, sensing the inadequacy of a brief an- 
nual convention for the transaction of all mat- 
ters of organization and Catholic Action that 
necessarily come before the body, voted to con- 
duct a special session in the Fall. A similar 
spirit was evidenced in the approach to the 
problem created by the partial failure of the 
Recreation League operating for several years 
under the League’s auspices and among its 
younger membership. 


Not the least important discussion of the convention 
was concerned with the inauguration of an annual 
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Youth Day, to stimulate interest in the Youth Move- 
ment as such and to provide occasion for fostering both 
this movement and the Recreation League. The latter, 
received into the Branch as a Social Club, is to be cul- 
tivated as a junior department of the C. V. and C. W. U. 

Credit Unions were treated in an address by Mr. J. 
Culberth, representative of the Federal C. U. adminis- 
tration, and in a resolution recording the progess made 
and announcing the hope of the delegates, the move- 
ment should spread to all parishes in which the Branch 
has affiliation. Rev. Fr. Wm. A. Krause addressed the 
delegates on phases of Catholic Action. 

The Message submitted by President Edw. L. Siebert 
at a joint meeting of the men and women delegates, 
while discussing various matters of organization, devotes 
special attention to the Youth Movement and the Natl. 
Cath. Women’s Union. The report of the efficient Com- 
mittee on Legislation met with cordial approval. 

At the convention High Mass, Rev. J. Koch delivered 
the sermon, speaking first in German, then in English. 
Mr. J. McGovern, Editor of the Times-Star spoke at the 
concluding banquet on Catholic Action with particular 
reference to the persecution of the Church in Mexico. 
The resolutions are dedicated to Our Holy Father; The 
Family; Maternity Guilds; Promotion of Membership— 
Our Youth; Recreation; Credit Unions; The Catholic 
Church in Mexico; States’ Rights and Local Option; 
Catholic Action and Social Justice; “Central Blatt” and 
“Bulletin.”—New Haven was selected as next year’s 
convention city. The officers are: Edward L. Siebert, 
President; Albert L. Dobie, Vice-President; Edw. F. 
Lemke, Secretary, and Chas. A. Wollschlaeger, Treas- 
urer. 


Three Conferences, Features of Missouri 
Branch Convention 


Adhering firmly to a policy long suggested 
and applied in part in the past, the Catholic 
Union of Missouri at this year’s convention, as 
in 1934, granted time for three distinct con- 
ferences, one devoted to the problems of Cath- 
olic youth, another to rural life, and the third to 
Credit Unions. In addition to these informa- 
tive sessions, the program of the gathering, con- 
ducted June 1-4 at Cape Girardeau, provided 
for an instructive mass meeting, and for a joint 
session of men and women delegates, during 
which the endeavors of the Central Bureau 
were outlined, the efforts of the Committee on 
Legislation of the State Branches related, an 
account of the Rochester convention presented, 
and the activities of the Women’s Branch de- 
scribed and reported on. And all this in addi- 
tion to attendance at a Pontifical High Mass and 
two additional high masses, and the various 
business sessions and meetings of a number of 
committees. Altogether the three days were re- 
plete with deliberations of a serious nature and 
rich in the guidance offered in the sermon, in 
addresses, Messages, and Resolutions. An en- 
couraging influence was exerted by the Most 
Rev. Christian H. Winkelmann, Auxiliary Bish- 
op of St. Louis, who pontificated on the first day 
of the convention and addressed the mass meet- 
ing conducted on the same day. 


Even a mere recital of the program, apart from the 
routine of the convention, proves this to have been what 
a convention should be, an occasion for enlightenment, 
discussion, spiritual guidance, the granting of directions 
for Catholic Action and Catholic Social Action. The 
sermon by the Rev. Hubert J. Eggemann, New Ham- 


burg, an exposition of the motto of the convention of 
the C. V. and N. C. W. U.; the address, at the mass 
meeting, of Rey. Andrew H. Toebben, Apple Creek, on 
Alert and Dormant Catholics; followed by that of the 
Hon. H. C. Blanton, U. S. District Attorney, Sikeston, 
on Sir Thomas More, the Man, the Scholar, the States- 
man, the Saint; and the remarks by the Most Rev. 
Bishop Winkelmann on the same occasion, offered 
much food for thought and many suggestions for action. 
At the Youth Conference the Rev. George Haukap, Bon- 
not’s Mill, delivered an address on St. John Bosco, and 
the delegates discussed a number of problems of inter- 
est to young men and their elders alike, pertaining par- 
ticularly to Catholic Action and Catholic organization. 
The Rural Life session, under the chairmanship of Rev. 
Dr. H. Schuermann, pastor of St. Mary’s, Cape Girar- 
deau, offered occasion for Rev. R. B. Schuler, Krakow, 
and Rev. Leo J. Steck, St. Louis, both officials of the St. 
Louis Archdiocesan Rural Life Conference, to treat of 
the spiritual and religious endeavors conducted by this 
body in the country districts. The Credit Union Con- 
ference, reserved for the last day and conducted under 
the chairmanship of Rev. Joseph Keusenkothen, of Kel- 
so, chairman of the Second Cath. Credit Union Con- 
ference of Missouri, afforded Mr. B. L. Barhorst, St. 
Louis, opportunity to portray past achievements in the 
Parish Credit Union movement and to indicate future 
steps in C. U. development. 

The joint session conducted in the evening of the 3rd 
had a particularly rich program, provided by Mr. F. P. 
Kenkel, Director of the C. B. (on the institution’s en- 
deavors); Mr. H. J. Jacobsmeyer (report of Committee 
on Legislation); Rev. R. B. Schuler (the Rochester 
Convention); Rev. A. T. Strauss, St. Charles, Moderator 
of the Women’s Union (aims and policies of this 
Branch); Mrs. Theresa Wohlschlaeger, St. Louis, Presi- 
dent of the W. U. (the year’s achievements). The re- 
marks of the two last speakers were supplemented by 
reports of a number of officers and committee chairmen. — 

Between these important sessions, the delegates were 
amply occupied with the routine affairs of the conven- 
tion, while the Committee on Resolutions perfected its 
drafts on: Our Holy Father; Golden Jubilee of the Most 
Rev. Thomas F. Lillis, Bishop of Kansas City; Problems 
of Relief; Catholic Fraternal Societies; Credit Unions. 

The officers elected by the convention are: President, 
E. A. Winkelmann, St. Louis; Vice Presidents, F. Bil- 
ling, St. Charles; L. A. Gassner, St. Louis; A. W. Zim- 
mer, Jr., Cape Girardeau; Corresp. and Financial Secre- 
tary, Frank Scheffer, St. Louis; Recording Secretary, 
Cyril Furrer, St. Louis; Treasurer, Edwin Ell, St. 
Charles; Marshall, John Houlihan, Creve Coeur; Banner 
Bearers, Joseph Eberhardt, Jr., and Herbert Gau, St. 
Louis; Directors, H. J. Jacobsmeyer, St. Louis, and E. 
J. Vilm, Jefferson City. Mr. L. Gassner represents the 
Young Men’s Division in the Executive Board by virtue 
of his office as President of this group. . 


Noteworthy Convention and Catholic Day 
Conducted by Oregon Branch 


Adhering firmly to the C. V. and its tradi- 
tions, though separated by great distances from 


‘its nearest fellow-member in our Federation, 


the Oregon Branch carries on faithfully and at 
the same time contrives to win the cooperation 
of non-Catholics and of Catholics not affiliated 
with it. And in spite of its small numbers it 
annually conducts conventions and Catholic 
Days worthy of the attention and acclaim ac- 
corded them. 

This year, meeting at Mt. Angel on June 15 
and 16, the group arranged a program indicat- 
ing not only fidelity to their purposes but also 
their willingness to accept the assistance of 
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others in the promotion of the Catholic cause. 
Thus the list of speakers at the business ses- 
sions or the mass meeting, or both, shows a 
striking composition. It consists of the Gover- 
nor of Oregon, the Hon. Chas. H. Martin, Mr. 
Edward D. Schoemaker, President of the So- 
ciety of the Most Sacred Heart, Mr. Gerald 
Mason, Grand Knight of the Knights of Co- 
lumbus, Rev. Fr. Goetzinger, of lowa, Rev. Greg- 
ory Robl, O.S.B., Portland, and Mr. Joseph 
Woerndle, Portland, President of the Branch, 
representing respectively the clergy and laity 
associated in the Federation. 


The vision and interests thus indicated had_ their 
parallel in the generous response accorded the invita- 
tion extended the member societies to arrange for ade- 
quate representation. According to a report from 
Mount Angel, the convention and Catholic Day were the 
most impressive demonstration arranged by the organ- 
ization in the 20 years of its existence. The report 
notes the numerous attendance, observing in particular 
that not one of the affiliated societies had failed to send 
delegates; it also mentions the “exceptionally large” 
number of priests present, including some from neigh- 
boring states. 

An event in the program, characteristic of the popu- 
lar religious practices of the people, was the procession 
preceding and following the solemn high mass. The 
societies, bearing their banners, escorted the celebrant, 
the Rt. Rev. Abbot Thomas Meier, and other members 
of the clergy from the rectory to the church and back. 
The resolutions include statements on objectionable 
films and literature and on the cult of the nude. Ac- 
cording to reports of the officers the organization has 
progressed during the past year and is even financially 
well situated. 

Rev. Fr. Alcuin, O.S.B., Mt. Angel, having accepted 
the office of Spiritual Director, the following officers 
were elected: Joseph Woerndle, President; J. Fieger, 
Sr., Portland, Vice President; August Moormann, 
Salem, Recording Secretary; Frank J. Seidl, Portland, 
Financial Secretary; Andrew Weber, Portland, Treas- 
urer. 


Two Declarations on Economic Problems 


The interest of the delegates attending the 
recent Mount Angel convention of the Oregon 
Branch of the C. V., in the economic and social 
condition of their members and fellowmen gen- 
erally, is reflected in two resolutions ratified by 
that body. The first—it will be considered he- 
retical by Brain Trusters, Laborites and others 
—deals with immigration and racial restric- 
tions relating thereto, declaring: 

“We encourage efforts to stimulate immigration of 
members of the Caucasian race in order to populate 
vast sections of this country, now unproductive and 
barren, to the end that a larger market may be pro- 
vided for the products of our factories and that thus 
employment may be stimulated, and for the further 
reason that a more equitable distribution of tax bur- 
dens may be obtained; were this burden shouldered by a 


greater number of people, the individual burden would 
be greatly reduced.” 


The second of the declarations evidently has 
to do with injustices from which farmers and 
milk dealers suffer, at least in some localities 
in Oregon: 


_ “We condemn any and all class discrimination affect- 
ing the small farmer and business man, and any at- 
tempt to curtail the efforts of small producers to mar- 


ket their wares and products, especially those made in 
this direction by the Milk Trust.” 


To which declaration is added the significant 


statement : 
“We believe the small farmer and the consumer are 
unjustly dealt with under the AAA.” 


The Problem of Relief 


A timely resolution, ratified by the annual 
convention of the Cath. Union of Missouri, deals 
with “The Problem of Relief.” 


“The relief of the distressed, (it declares), has its 
root in Christian Charity. The Church of Christ, from 
her inception, has exalted this virtue in her teaching 
and practice. 

“Today, many millions of our fellow-countrymen, 
although eager to earn their daily bread by their labor, 
are constrained by circumstances beyond their control 
to rely upon a dole for their sustenance. We deprecate 
the necessity of this policy and the excessive cost of 
the administration of relief which must be met from 
public funds. i ' 

“The various remedies recently applied to the ills af- 
flicting the social and economic life of the nation have 
but emphasized the inspired declarations of Leo XIII., 
the echoes of which reverberate throughout the world 
with ever increasing forcefulness. Let relief be ad- 
ministered to those in need; but nothing short of the 
principles of true justice, as set forth in the prophetic 
encyclical of that immortal Pontiff, ‘Rerum novarum’, 
repeated and enlarged upon by Pope Pius XI. in ‘Quad- 
ragesimo anno’, will suffice to reconstruct the social and 
economic order and bring that universal relief for which 
mankind is longing. Even then ‘there will always be 
room for charity, and the duty and privilege of prac- 
ticing charity will ever remain. But justice must be 
realized now, because it is largely by reason of its vio- 
lations that relief on so vast a scale is necessary at 
present.” 


N. D. Federation’s Resolution on Mexico 


A particularly pertinent and practical point 
was given a resolution dealing with the perse- 
cution of the Church in Mexico by the annual 
convention of the North Dakota Branch of the 
C. V. The gathering subscribed to portions of a 
declaration proposed by the Knights of Colum- 
bus of that State, a passage of which, pertain- 
ing to a form of Mexican pro-Administration 
propaganda, reads: 

“.... Be it resolved that we respectfully urge the 
Hon. Walter Welford, Governor of North Dakota, to re- 
frain from taking part in any kind of public or private 
reception or welcome to be extended to any Good Will 


emissary representing so debauched a Government as 
the present government of Mexico.” 


_ Of a more general character is the resolution 
introduced by St. Joseph Society of Lefor and 
ratified by the convention: 


“As Catholics we profess that God has granted to all 
men and nations the sacred right to venerate and adore 
Him in peace and in accordance with the dictates of 
their conscience. As American citizens, and bearing in 
mind merely the demands of simple justice, without 
which no people can exist in peace, we insist each 
human being has a right to the enjoyment of freedom 
of conscience, freedom of religion, freedom of education 
and freedom of the press. We further profess that 
these rights to freedom are fundamental to American 
life. Still further, we maintain that these rights and 
principles are just as important, and are based on the 


same truths, outside of the United States as within 
their boundaries. 
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“Consequently we cannot remain indifferent when 
a political philosophy is promulgated in our neighbor- 
ing republic, denying to the people these liberties and 
inalienable rights, and still less can we approve of such 
action. We know the present Mexican Government is 
spreading such false principles and is governing the 
people according to them. The Constitution of 1917 
denies to the people all rights involving the liberties re- 
ferred to; it was moreover imposed upon the people 
without their having had occasion to express their 
wishes regarding it. The only rights permitted the peo- 
ple of Mexico are those which are in conformity with 
the Constitution. In consequence of the denial of these 
fundamental rights a frightful persecution of Catholics 
has arisen. Churches, rectories, schools, hospitals and 
similar ecclesiastical institutions have been confiscated, 
along with other property of the Church. Moreover, 
priests, nuns and lay Catholics are persecuted and tor- 
tured. It is chiefly Catholics who are deprived of their 
rights, while Socialism, Bolshevism and Atheism are 
being introduced into the country. 

“We desire to express herewith our protest, as Amer- 
ican citizens and Catholics, against this persecution of 
our Christian brethren in Mexico. As members of the 
Central Verein we unite our remonstrance with similar 
declarations of other societies. We support the reso- 
lution introduced by Senator Borah and Representative 
Fish, now before the Congress, protesting against this 
persecution, and urge the passage of this resolution.” 


A Statement on Fraternal Societies 


A forward-looking resolution, dealing with 
the attitude of Catholics towards Catholic Fra- 
ternal Societies, and at least one task these or- 
ganizations should pursue, was adopted by the 
annual convention of the Cath. Union of Mis- 
souri: 


“Realizing the great power for good of which Cath- . 


olic Fraternal Societies are capable, and.on the other 
hand the tendency manifested even by members of some 
of our own Societies to place financial stability and 
other temporal considerations in the foreground, ‘we 
urge upon all Catholic Societies, their officers and mem- 
bers, the vital importance of stressing Catholicity as 
their predominant attribute. 

“The true spirit of Catholicity must be continually 
stimulated and fostered, if these Societies are to fulfil 
their most important mission, namely the spiritual and 
cultural advancement of the men, women and children 
constituting their membership. At the same time these 
Societies should be, and we know they are, fully pre- 
pared to serve their secondary purpose, by offering sub- 
stantial material benefits, adequately secured. 

“We recommend to the officers and members of the 
Catholic Fraternal Societies operating in Missouri to 
give thoughtful consideration to making suitable pro- 
visions for the care of their aged members.” 


Variegated Character of Constituent Units 


While the C. V. has long ago ceased to be a 
federation of Benevolent Societies and Frater- 
nals merely, it is not sufficiently understood 
that, in accordance with the nature of Catholic 
Action, Holy Name Societies, Sodalities, Credit 
Unions, and even School and Orphan Societies, 
may and should be invited to acquire member- 
ship, in order that the aims the Popes of the 
last fifty years have pointed out to the laity may 
be accomplished. 


In this respect, the Catholic Union of Missouri pro- 
vides an outstanding example. It carries on the roster 
of affiliated organizations, besides Benevolent Societies 
and Branches of the C. K. of A. and the Western Cath- 


$e 


olic Union, four School Societies, one Workingmen’s 
Sodality, the St. Vincent Orphan Society of St. Louis, 
with 3317 members, several Holy Name Societies, the 
Sons of St. Stephen (German-Hungarian), the St. Jo- 
seph League, and the St. Louis Credit Union Confer- 
ence. The same organization is notable for the affilia- 
tion of a large number of Young Men’s Sodalities, 15 in 
the City of St. Louis, and 82 scattered throughout 
Missouri. 


It is not for the sake of mere numerical 
strength we desire affiliation of various organi- 
zations. It is rather because the field of Cath- 
olic Action is so immense and “excludes abso- 
lutely nothing which in any way, directly or in- 
directly, belongs to the divine mission of the 
Church,” to quote the words of Pius X, we deem 
it necessary that societies such as: those re- 
ferred to should be compacted into a federation. 


Honoring St. Boniface 


It is gratifying to observe how societies and 
local federations continue to honor annually the 
Apostle of the Germans, St. Boniface. Some 
groups in the C. V. remained loyal to this prac- 
tice, once it had been introduced in our organi- 
zation some decades ago. Others have later 
fallen into line, reminded of the desirability of 
conducting such celebrations by a resolution of 
the St. Louis convention of 1932. 


Among the groups which resumed observance of the 
day, after several years of neglect, is the Milwaukee 
District League. A pontifical high mass in St. An- 
thony’s church, followed by a dinner and a mass meet- 
ing, marked the celebration as a religious and secular 
affair alike, and served to crystallize the determination 
to arrange for a similar observance a year hence. Out- 
standing features were the attendance of His Excellency 
the Archbishop of Milwaukee, the Most Rev. Samuel 
A. Stritch; the sermon in German by Rev. Nicholas 
Maas, pastor of St. Leo parish; an address by Mr. 
Frank Blied, Madison, President of the C. V. Branch, 
and the mass meeting, conducted under the moderator- 
ship of the Rt. Rev. A. J. Muench, Rector of St. Francis 
Seminary, at which Rev. F. Schneider spoke on Social 
Charity, and Mr. Carl Becker on Social Justice. Rev. 
C. F. Keyser, pastor of St. Anthony’s, dwelt in part on 
the Maternity Guild in his welcoming address, 

In St. Paul the feast was celebrated in an impressive 
manner for the eighth consecutive time. A new feature 
was the arrangement by which Archbishop Murray and 
a number of priests reviewed the imposing parade as 
it approached the Cathedral. His Excellency introduced 
his discourse on St. Boniface the Martyr with remarks 
in German. Rev. F. S. Rant, in the German sermon, 
appealed for generous support of diocesan charities. As 
usual, societies from Minneapolis and other centers in 
which the State Federation has affiliation, participated, 
along with numerous children from the parish schools of 
the twin cities. 

In New Jersey the state organization arranged a cele- 
bration at which, during the solemn high mass, Rev. P. 
Celestine McGonigh, C.P., discoursed on St. Boniface as 
Missioner, Bishop and Apostle. A meeting of the or- 
ganization followed the impressive celebration. ; 

Loyal to established custom, our societies in Phila- 
delphia assembled in St. Aloysius church, attended ser- 
vices in honor of the Most. Sacred Heart, and in the 
parish hall, a mass meeting, at which Rev. Dr. Kieran 
P. Moran, C.M., Germantown, delivered the penegyric 
on the Saint.—The Allegheny County Federation ob- 
served the feast in their usual thorough-going manner. 

In Baltimore, men and women of our organization 
united in honoring the Apostle by attending solemn 
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high mass celebrated in Holy Cross church, during 
which Rev. John G. Behr, C.SS.R., delivered the sermon; 
a social gathering concluded the celebration,—the 25th 
observance of the day by this group. i 

In St. Louis, the District League arranged for a brief 
devotion in honor of the Saint and a lecture, by Rev. 
George Dreher, on the manner in which the early mis- 
sioners among the .Germans preserved native culture 
and traditions. : ; 

In some other centers also our organizations rallied to 
the banner of St. Boniface. It is sincerely to be hoped 
these observations continue and become truly popular, 
since their purpose is so laudable and their effect un- 
deniably beneficial. 


Pioneering, and Practically Alone 


While deploring both the criticism directed 
at Father Coughlin by Catholic writers and the 
fact that hitherto no Catholic social program 
had been inaugurated in our country, an edito- 
rial in the Echo grants our organization a due 
meed of acknowledgment for having pioneered 
in the field of Catholic social action: 


“Tn a necessarily limited way, one zealous organiza- 
tion, the Central Verein, has not only brought to the 
attention of its members the doctrines of social justice 
as contained in Catholic moral. theology and the recent 
Papal Encyclicals, but this society has through its com- 
petent leaders and especially its Central Bureau made 
vital applications of these doctrines to current Ameri- 
can capitalistic society.” 

“Beyond this, however, the vast masses of 
American Catholics,” the editorial states, “have 
been permitted to remain in profound and 
tragic ignorance of a Catholic program of so- 
cial justice adapted to the American scene.”?) 

The fruits of economic Liberalism, let us add, 
seemed so wonderful to most men, including 
Catholics, that no evil results from feasting on 
them were feared. The success of Liberalism 
both in the political and the economic realm ap- 
peared to be so evident and beneficial that its 
antagonists were silenced even by their own co- 
religionists. And this holds true both of our 
country and, although to a lesser degree, also 
of Europe. 


Old Folks Home Planned by Group to 
Become a Reality 


Accustomed to pioneering in worthy under- 
takings, the St. Paul City Federation of the C. 
V. is about to witness the realization of a long- 
cherished ambition. This group, assisted by the 
State Branch, within recent years provided 
burses for the Archdiocesan Seminary, raised 
funds to enable a priest to function among the 
Mexicans of the city, collected surplus farm 
products from farmer members of the State 
Branch and distributed them among the poor 
of St. Paul and Minneapolis, and assisted ac- 
tively in the Mission Aid endeavors of the 
Branch. Some years ago the organization ap- 
proached the problem of providing a home for 
the aged of middle class families, a group all too 
commonly neglected both as to care in old age 


1): Loe. cit. June 27, p. 4. 


and as to hospitalization. A Committee sound- 
ed the field, conducted investigations and sub- 
mitted proposals for realizing this project, and 
on several occasions during the past six or 
seven years seemed about to attain its goal, only 
to meet with disappointment. 


Recently, however, while the Assistant to the Superi- 
oress General of the Franciscan Sisters visited St. Paul, 
the Sisters decided to approach the problem. Having 
consulted the committee of our organization, and with 
its cooperation, the Sisters obtaineu the approval of the 
Most Rev. John’ Gregory Murray, Archbishop of St. 
Paul, to initiate the enterprise, and purchased an ap- 
parently ideal site for the institution. Archbishop 
Murray recognized the identification of our organiza- 
tion with the undertaking in characteristic manner: he 
assigned, as the first gift to the building fund, the sum 
of $110.00, the amount of the collection taken up in the 
Cathedral on the occasion of. the recent St. Boniface 
Day celebration conducted under its auspices. 

A start has been made; plans for a suitable edifice 
are being drafted, and the possibility of beginning con- 
struction work in the fall is being considered. 


C. V. Members as Lecturers in K. C. Program 


Several members of the Rochester Federa- 
tion of the C. V. are actively interested in the 
Catholic Action program sponsored by the 
Knights of Columbus, Council 178, of their city. 

According to a recent issue of The Knight's 
Columns, “Brother Joseph T. Otto, prominent 
in the Catholic Central Verein of America, gave 
an excellent explanatory opening talk” (in the 
March meeting) on “The Church and Social 
Justice.”” The speaker, the K. of C. publication 
tells its readers, based his explanations and con- 
clusions on the various Encyclicals of the Popes, 
which he urged the members to read. They re- 
veal that justice is sought, he said, not for the 
poor alone, nor for the rich, but for all men 
alike. It is further reported that ‘“‘a lively dis- 
cussion followed during which many members 
submitted questions regarding presentday prob- 
lems, the answers to which they desired to be 
predicated on Christian principles.” 

The following month, Mr. Philip H. Donnelly, 
also a member of the C. V., discussed the prob- 
lem of ‘State Aid for Parochial Schools.” The 
speaker briefly outlined the Pope’s Encyclical 
on Christian Education. Judge Donnelly warned 
the Council that, unless drastic measures were 
taken to secure larger revenue for parochial 
schools, the Catholic system of education would 
incur a grave danger. , 

This particular meeting was attended by 
Most Reverend Archbishop Edward Mooney, 
Bishop of Rochester. 


_A newcomer to our subscription list explains 
his arrival thus: 


“I have received a sample copy of ©. B. and Social 
Justice. Your publication was not unknown to me be- 
cause I read it at Fr.W...’s,at..... Convent, where 
I sojourn frequently. I have long felt I should sub- 
scribe to your magazine and here I am at last. I like 


to read it, although we have but few social problems 
in our village.” é 
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Generous Support 


True to long established policy and practice, 
the Catholic Union of Missouri remembered the 
Central Bureau with a substantial contribution 
at this year’s annual convention. So generous 
has this organization been in the past in this re- 
gard that the officers felt embarrassed at being 
constrained to limit their contribution to $200. 

Like other State Branches, the C. U. of Mo. is unable 
to colléct annual dues from a number of societies. More- 
over, reduction of annual dues from 50 cents to 25 cents 
per member has resulted in lessened income. However, 


the desire of the members and officers to assist the Bu- 
reau remains unchanged. 


Three Legacies 


During recent months the Central Verein re- 
ceived three legacies, two of which were tend- 
ered to the Bureau. The first was a gift of 
$250, bequeathed by the late Emil Bercher, of 
Pottsville, Pa., to the C. V., the second one of 
$200, assigned by the testatrix, a St. Louis 
woman whose relatives desire to withhold her 
name from publication, to St. Elizabeth Settle- 
ment and Day Nursery of the C. V., the third 
a bequest of $500, from the estate of the late 
Mrs. Elizabeth Peoples, who, long a resident of 
St. Louis, died in St. Charles, Missouri, a year 
ago. 

In conformity with the Constitution of the C. V., the 
legacies of $250 and $500 were placed in the Central 
Bureau Endowment Fund. The form of bequest used in 
the Peoples’ will reads: “I give, bequeath and devise to 
the Catholic Central Verein of America for its Central 


Bureau, located at 3835 Westminster Place, St. Louis, 
Missouri, the sum of Five Hundred Dollars ($500).” 


Adopts C. V. Resolutions 


The efforts of our Committee on Resolutions, 
the members of which labor so faithfully over 
a number of days during each annual conven- 
tion of the C. V., are quite generally recognized. 
Resolutions on especially timely subjects have 
found their way even into Catholic publications 
printed in far distant countries, such as the 
Union of South Africa, India, etc. 

An unusual compliment was paid last year’s 
Resolutions Committee by the Rochester. Dioce- 
san Holy Name Union when, at its third annual 
rally late in April, it declared: 

“The following paragraphs taken from the resolution 
of the Catholic Central Verein of America, adopted at 
its convention in Rochester last year, so completely and 
so fully explain our views that we make them our own.” 

The statement appeared in the June issue of 
the Holy Name Journal; the resolution referred 
to discusses Sterilization, Birth Control, and 
Eugenics. 


An American missioner, now stationed in a 
foreign country, expresses this opinion of our 
monthly: 

“There is no other like it for good ‘solid’ reading mat- 
' ter from cover to cover.” 


Miscellany 


At the request of the editor of The Homiletic 
and Pastoral Review the Director of the Bureau 
contributed to the June issue an article on Pa- 
rish Credit Unions. 

It is one of a large number of contributions to a sym- 
posium on Catholic Action intended for homiletie pur- 
poses. Part of them have by this time been reprinted 


in book form; the second volume will be published in 
October. 


A lay woman of Providence, R. I., for whom 
Catholic Action has meant more than an ex- 
hilarating phrase over a number of years, states 
in a letter to us: 

“In a clear persuasive manner, Father Schagemann 
has demonstrated in the leaflet, ‘Ten Thousand Study 
Clubs’, the simplicity of forming study clubs. If you 
can spare 25 copies, I shall be grateful for them. They 
will do more good than hours of talking in an endeavor 
to overcome objections to study clubs.” 


We were reminded of the sacrifices one of our 
friends, a priest in the State of Illinois, is mak- 
ing on behalf of the Bureau when, early in July, 
he sent us the premium receipt on his insurance 
policy in favor of the Foundation Fund, de- 
manding an annual payment of $57.16. 

This self-effacing priest, the pastor of a small rural 
parish, has devoted almost $600 to our cause in this 
manner since he took out the policy, the proceeds from 
ae are intended to help sustain the Bureau in the 

uture. 


To a recommendation of their diocesan week- 
ly, the Brooklyn Tablet, which, by the way, de- 
serves commendation, the annual report of our 
Brooklyn Local adds a fine compliment for our 
monthly: 

“Finally, we urge the members of our affiliated so- 
cieties to make frequent and faithful use of the copy of 
Central Blatt and Social Justice, the official publication of 
the Catholic Central Verein of America, furnished 
gratis to the secretary of each affiliated society for the 
use of that society’s membership. The journal abounds 
in useful, enlightening and educative information on the 
principles underlying our efforts and the methods to be 
observed by the organization’s branches throughout the 
country.” 


His Excellency the Bishop of Brooklyn, the 
Most Rev. Thomas E. Molloy, has accorded the 
active Local Federation of the C. V. striking 
recognition. In a letter addressed to the Spiri- 
tual Director, the Rev. John Mulz, upon receipt 
of a brief survey of the endeavors of the organ- 
ization during the period June 1934 to June 
1935, His Excellency declares in part: 


“T wish you to know that I find the Report very in- 
teresting and gratifying reading. The record of the 
charitable, religious and educational activities which the 
Report reveals manifests impressively the splendid 
Catholic spirit of the Central Verein as well as their 


_ loyal endeavors to fulfil the wishes of Our Holy Father 


regarding constructive Catholic Action.” 


The St. Gerard Maternity Guild of Rochester, 
N. Y., established by the local group of the 
Cath. Women’s Union, recognized identification 
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with our movement by inserting into its Con- 
stitution the article: 

“The Spiritual Director of the Catholic Women’s 
Union, Rochester Branch, shall be the Reverend Mod- 
erator.” 

The Rev. Jos. Gefell, Moderator of the local 
branch of the Union, holds the office named in 
the guild, which, at least for the present, is not 
a parish organization. Membership may be re- 
cruited from the several parishes in which the 
group maintains affiliation. 


Rev. Jos. J. Schagemann, C.SS.R., continues 
his efforts to promote the Maternity Guild. 
Within recent months the plan was submitted 
by him to a mass meeting conducted in New 
York City and to the annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Branch of our Federation at Al- 
toona. 


The eminently successful meeting arranged by the 
local N. Y. City group of the C. W. U. will undoubtedly 
result in the establishment of a guild, with sectional 
units throughout Manhattan and Bronx. If this aim is 
realized, we shall shortly have 7 Maternity Guilds, 
namely, in Rochester and New York City, Pittsburgh, 
Milwaukee, Quincy (Ill.), St. Louis, and San Antonio. 
As the result of four years of urging and instructing 
this number is nothing to boast of; prospects, however, 
are promising, and the existing guilds will prove valu- 
able object lessons. Moreover, slow growth has decided 
advantages. 


The demand made on us for Catholic books 
and magazines is growing apace; since the dis- 
‘semination of good reading matter is certainly 
not the least important of activities Catholic 
Action may engage in, we are always anxious 
to comply with every reasonable demand of this 
nature made on us, provided our means permit. 

Together with the request for a number of 
volumes by Father Finn, a Carmelite, writing 
from St. Xavier’s Apostolic School, at Ajmer, 
Rajputana, in Southern India, assures us of his 
gratitude for whatever books we have sent him 
in the past, adding: 

“When we have read them, we pass some of them on 
to the Catholic Nursing Home for the use of poor pa- 


tients, while others are taken home by the boys on their 
holidays. So do please continue to send us more.” 


The policy inaugurated by the late Charles 


Korz who, while President of the C. V. visited’ 


Boston to establish contact with our members 
there, has been adopted by Mrs. Mary Filser 
Lohr, 1. Vice-Pres. of the N. C. W. U. In com- 
pany with Mrs. M. Misbach, Pres. of the Conn. 
Branch of the Union, she journeyed to this city, 
where she was cordially received by the Presi- 
dent, Mrs. Cath. Berlo, and other members of 
the local group of women. 

The representatives of the N. C. W. U. called 
also on Rev. Chas. P. Gisler, S.J., pastor of 
Holy Trinity Parish, the only German congre- 
gation in Boston and its environs. 


A mass meeting, to be conducted sometime early in 
the fall, has been agreed upon. Mrs. Lohr will return 


to Boston for this occasion, intended to promote the 
cause of the organization in the hub of America. 


Although retired from active service because 
of the infirmities of old age, the Rt. Rev. F. X. 
Willmes, now in his 83rd year, former pastor 
of St. Peter’s parish in St. Charles, Mo., and for 
years Spiritual Director of St. Peter’s Benevo- 
lent Society of that congregation, could not bear 
to let the celebration of the Society’s Diamond 
Jubilee pass without participating in it In per- 
son. 


Residing in the Motherhouse of the Sisters of the 
Most Precious Blood at.O’Fallon, some twelve miles 
from St. Charles, the venerable prelate had written the. 
officers in charge of the celebration, conducted May 
26th, he doubted it would be possible for him to attend, 
promising to be with them in spirit. When the day 
came, he arose at 4 o’clock, said mass, and had himself 
conveyed to St. Charles, where he attended the solemn 
high mass. Exhausted, he could not be present at the — 
breakfast. ; ‘ 

Ever an apostle of Catholic Action, Msgr. Wiilmes is 
to this day a champion of Benevolent Societies and an 
ardent advocate of their cooperation in the C. V 


wook Notes 
Der Grosse Herder. Vol. X. Reue bis Sipo. Freiburg 
and St. Louis, B. Herder Book Company. 
$9.50. 

As this great work of general information 
nears its completion the qualities which distin- 
guish it become more evident and impress them- 
selves on the user. What it gives us is not 
merely a collection of facts readily accessible 
but an organic presentation of the whole of hu- 
man knowledge. Therein lies its special merit. 
Everything is fitted into the larger background 
of a consistent world view and thus made sub- 
servient and contributory to the actual needs of 
life. Here we are not only supplied with infor- 
mation but we also learn what to do with this 
information and how we may put it to practical 
uses. 

One of the worst features of our modern in- 
tellectual life is the lack of unification and in- 
tegration; the enormous amount of detail ob- 
scures the vital fact of the unity and interrela- 
tion of all human knowledge and as a conse- 
quence becomes confusing. This is not the case 
with Herder’s Lexicon, in which a centralizing 
thought predominates, putting everything in 
the right perspective. Persons and things are 
evaluated according to their bearing on life and 
their relation to the great purposes of human 
existence. As an illustration of this we may 
Single out the item, Rousseau. Of course, the 
article furnishes what every other work of ref- 
erence would supply, namely the necessary bio- 
graphical data, the place which the French phi- 
losopher occupies in history, and the influence 
he exerted upon his own time and posterity, but 
to this it adds an appreciation of the man and 
his ideas in the light of Christian truth. And 
all this with a striking economy of words 
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and with a terseness of expression that cannot 
be surpassed. The same holds good of the ar- 
ticle, Roman, in which we are treated to a phi- 
losophy of the novel and fiction and to an ethical 
and religious evaluation of the function of the 
novel. Almost any article, in spite of the re- 
markable brevity, offers the outline of a well 
arranged and systematic lecture on the respec- 
tive subject. Truly, the work will be of ines- 
timable value to its possessor. The financial 
outlay for the acquisition of these attractive, 
conscientiously edited and richly illustrated 
volumes will not be regretted. 

We may dispense with an enumeration of the 
topics dealt with in this volume and confine our- 
selves to the remark that its contents represent 
an overwhelming wealth of information. 

C. BRUEHL 


Lexikon fiir Theologie und Kirche. Herausgegeben von 
Dr. Michael Buchberger, Bischof von Regens- 
burg. Vol. vi.: Kirerewski bis Maura. 


Herder Book Company, Freiburg and St.. 


Louis. $7.75 


The stately work continues its steady prog- 
ress in spite of external difficulties and unfa- 
vorable economic conditions. The undaunted 
courage of the editors and the publishers cannot 
fail to arouse the admiration of all who are in- 
terested in the advance of theological lore. In 
this splendid enterprise we have a concrete in- 
stance of Catholic Action and a fine example of 
the literary Apostolate. 

The Osservatore Romano, mouthpiece of the 
Vatican, has given unstinted praise to the un- 
dertaking and mentioned as outstanding fea- 
tures its richness of content, doctrinal sound- 
ness, thorough scholarship, unfailing accuracy, 
lucidity of treatment and wonderful concise- 
ness. Its scope is so embracing that it renders 
special reference works on the several theologi- 
cal disciplines unnecessary. It would be carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle to add anything by way 
of appreciation to such generous commenda- 
tion. Only one word we would say, namely, 
that even a severe critic will see no exaggera- 
tion in the laudatory comment so freely bestow- 
ed but regard it as fully warranted and well 
deserved. ’ 

In view of the high approval from such 
authoritative source, we will limit ourselves to 
the humbler task of pointing out some of the 

-more striking articles contained in this instal- 
ment. The educator will be interested in such 
topics as classicism, coeducation, colleges, art, 
life, painting, passions, and Mary in pictorial 
representation; the philosopher and social stu- 
dent will turn to such items as communism, 
body culture, dress, liberalism, materialism and 
the apostolate of men; the historian and biblical 
student will peruse with keen delight the 
articles dealing with the popes who bore the 
names of Clement and Leo, the reformers Knox 

- and Luther, the emperor Constantine, the cru- 


sades, Kulturkampf, Mary, the Mother of Jesus, 
Luke, Mark and Matthew; the student of Canon 
Law will find useful information under such 
headings as clergy, concordat, councils, curia, 
teaching office of the Church, and cremation; 
the liturgist and priest in the practical ministry 
will be arrested by such subjects as communion, 
the cross, the way of the cross, care of the sick, 
the sign of the cross and liturgy; the general 
reader, who loves to browse and reap leisurely, 
will discover ample material of an intriguing 
and instructive nature. The reviewer himself 
has spent many an hour aimlessly turning the 
pages of the volume and lingering over any sub- 
ject that caught his eye and he is satisfied that 
his time was not wasted, for in this pleasant 
manner he has refreshed faded knowledge, in- 
creased his store of information, corrected false 
impressions and given a sharper outline to facts 
that had become blurred in his mind. Others 
will have the same experience. 
C. BRUEHL 


Prindiville, Rev. Raymond, C.S.P., The Confraternity of 
Christian Doctrine. American Ecclesiastical 
Review, Philadelphia, 1932. 


A problem, very vexing to the pastor of to- 
day, is that of providing religious education for 
those lambs of his flock who attend public 
schools. The public school neglects the most 
important constituent in the training of the 
child: teaching it man’s relationship to his God. 
When one considers that throughout the land 
public schools claim over one and a half million 
Catholic children, one realizes the gravity of 
this problem. The Church must necessarily 
cope with this difficulty if she would avoid 
actual retrogression, and at the same time cre- 
ate an’ “enlightened and properly instructed 
laity.” 

In this very timely brochure, the author ex- 
plains how the Church attacks this problem di- 
rectly through the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. This organization is a parish-dioce- 
san society of zealous men and women, whose 
principal aim is to instruct those Catholic chil- 
dren who do not attend Catholic schools. As it 
is composed to a large extent of the laity, it 
offers a splendid opportunity for practical 
Catholic Action. 

After outlining the Confraternity’s methods 
of action, the author shows how the theory finds 
practical application in six representative dio- 
ceses of our country. It becomes clear that the 
activity of the Confraternity is happily not 
iron-clad. The methods possess a gratifying 
flexibility and adaptibility, permitting applica- 
tion to every situation. 

Father Prindiville has thoroughly exposed a 
long-standing menace and has given us the 
means to remove it. We look forward to a wide 
welcome for this treatise. 

MARK STIER, O.M.Cap., Ph.D. 
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Central-Blatt and Social Justice 


Verdffentlicht von der Central-Stelle des Central-Vereins. 


Das Komitee fur Katholische Aktion: 


Joseph Matt, St. Paul, Minn., Vorsitzender; H. B. 
Dielmann, San Antonio, Tex., Schriftfiihrer; John 
Eibeck, Pittsburgh, Pa., Pras. d.C. V.; Rt. Rev. Msgr. A. 
J. Muench, St. Francis, Wis.; Rev. A. Mayer, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Rev. Wm. J. Engelen, S.J., St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. 
C. F. Moosmann, Munhall, Pa.; Nicholas Dietz, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; F. Wm. Heckenkamp, Jr., Quincy, IIl.; F. P. 
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Die Ueberwindung des Urwaldes. 


Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der Christianiste- 
rung der Germanen. 


Immer und immer wieder taucht die Behaup- 
tung auf, dass in der Begegnung der Germanen 
mit dem Katholizismus der Germane den Kiir- 
zern gezogen, in seiner germanischen Eigenart 


verdorben und teilweise gar zugrunde gegan-- 


gen sei. Aus der Glaubensfiille unserer katho- 
lischen Ueberzeugung wissen wir, dass das 
nicht der Fall sein kann. Aber es ist doch 
zweckmassig, ja, notwendig zu dieser Ueber- 
zeugung den Beweis der Tatsachen anzutreten. 
Nicht um unseretwillen, sondern um der Wahr- 
heit willen. Hier sei ein Beitrag zu dieser Be- 


weisftihrung gegeben, den uns die Vor- und 


Friihgeschichte des mitteleuropaéischen Raumes 
liefert. 


Als mit Ende der Ejiszeit (um etwa 15,000 
vor Christi Geburt) das Klima warmer wurde, 
schob der siegreich vordringende Wald auch 
jene Menschen weg, die Zeugen der ausklingen- 
den Hiszeit gewesen waren. Dauernde Bauern- 
siedlungen mit liickenloser Verbindung zur Ge- 
genwart gibt es auf dem heute germanischen 
Siedlungsboden erst seit der jiingeren Steinzeit, 
also seit etwa 4,000 vor Christus. Das zeitliche 
Auftreten der Siedler fallt zusammen mit einer 


Periode siegreichen Vordringens des Waldes. - 


Ohne das Dazwischentreten des Menschen ware 
ganz Mitteleuropa von Nord- und Ostsee bis zu 
den Alpen, vom Atlantic bis zu den Puszten Un- 
garns und den Steppen Siidrusslands ein einzi- 
ger zusammenhangender Urwald, aus dem blos 
felsige Steilhange, Moore, die Salzstreifen der 
Kiisten und die iiber die Waldgrenze hinausra- 
genden Berggipfel unbewaldet herausschauen 
wiirden. Aber ganz soweit war der Wald noch 
nicht vorgedrungen, als die Menschen sich als 
Dauersiedler festsetzten. Es gab in dem riesi- 
gen Walde noch unbewaldete oder doch nur 
diinn bewaldete Oasen, die Gebiete der sog. 
Steppenheide. Auf dieser Steppenheide und in 
den waldfreien Zonen langs der Kiisten setzte 
sich der Mensch fest. Hier, aber auch nur hier, 


konnte er siedeln, denn die Natur schrieb ihm 
die Siedlungsraume mit unerbittlicher Strenge 
vor. 

Wir kénnen nun feststellen, dass die Besied- 
lung in diesen naturgegebenen Raumen bald 
diinner, bald dichter gewesen ist; aber es lasst 
sich nirgends nachweisen, dass die Kraft der 
Menschen hingereicht hatte, den Urwald in neu- 
es Siedlungsland umzugestalten. Von der Stein- 
zeit bis ins nachchristliche Mittelalter hinein 
sind die Siedlungs- und Kulturraume dieselben 
geblieben, trotzdem die Germanen in vor- und 
erst recht in nachchristlicher Zeit so sehr unter 
Raummangel zu leiden hatten, dass sie mit gan- 
zen Volkerschaften abwandern mussten und da- 
bei fast immer in der Fremde zugrunde gegan- 
gen sind. 

Man kann nicht einwenden, dass der Stand 
der Technik einen umfassenden Angriff auf den 
Urwald unméglich gemacht habe; denn einmal 
wissen wir aus der Beobachtung heute noch 
vorhandener steinzeitlicher Kulturen, dass 


" selbst mit der Steinaxt Urwald gerodet werden 


kann (Hoops schildert -solche Beobachtungen 
bei primitiven Volkern der Siidsee und Brasi- 
liens), und weiterhin sind uns vereinzelt solche 
Rodungen auch auf germanischem Boden be- 
kannt. Selbst wenn man fiir die alteste Zeit die 
Moglichkeit zu roden als nicht gegeben anneh- 
men will, so ist diese Moglichkeit zumindest fiir 
die Bronzezeit und erst recht fiir die Eisenzeit 
gegeben. Trotzdem ist noch iiber ein volles 
Jahrtausend vergangen, bevor Rodungen gros- 
sen Stiles einsetzten. Am Zwang zu roden hat 
es nicht gefehlt, ebensowenig an der technischen 
Moglichkeit, wohl aber an der geist-seelischen 
Kraft. So ist der Wald germanisches Schicksal 
geworden. Ganze Volkerschaften hat der Wald 
auf Wanderschaft und in den Untergang getrie- 
ben. Weltgeschichtliches haben die Germanen 
auf ihren Wanderziigen vollbracht, aber es ist 
dabei auch wertvollstes germanisches Bluterbe 
untergagangen. Es musste darum ein Ereignis 
von ungeheurer Grosse sein, das den Germanen 
die Kraft vermittelte den Wald anzugreifen, 
Neuland zu schaffen und sie so vor dem Unter- 
gange zu bewahren. Dies gewaltige Ereignis, 
das die germanische Seele neu geformt und mit 
frischer Kraft erfiillt hat, ist die Begegnung 
mit dem rémischen Christentume gewesen. 
Erst im Auftreten der katholischen Ménchs- 
orden, dieser kraftvollen Inkarnation katholi- 
schen Geistes, ist den Germanen die Kraft zu-: 
gewachsen, den Wald anzugreifen und schliess- 
lich zu tiberwinden. Aus dem religidsen Gesetz 
“Macht euch die Welt untertan” holten die 
Monche die innere Kraft zu ihrem Wagnis von 
weltgeschichtlicher Grésse; in der Fiille ihres 
Gottvertrauens fanden sie die ewig sprudelnde 
Kraftquelle, dies Wagnis bis zum siegreichen ~ 
Ende durchzuhalten. Was die Ménche in ent- 
sagungsvoller Opferbereitschaft begonnen und 
mit so grossem Erfolge durchgefiihrt hatten, 
das haben die weltlichen Grossen schliesslich 
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nachgéahmt und am Ende war eine der gewal- 
tigsten Kulturschopfungen auf germanischem 
Boden vollbracht: das Kulturland war um das 
doppelte gewachsen und fiir Millionen Lebens- 
moglichkeit auf der eignen Scholle geschaffen. 
Der Germane brauchte nicht mehr abzuwandern. 
Er war der Gefahr entronnen in der Fremde 
unterzugehen. Der Kern der Westgermanen 
blieb vor dem Schicksal der ostgermanischen 
Volker bewahrt. Germanische Volkskraft wur- 
de in solcher Fiille in das Mittelalter und 
schliesslich in unsere Gegenwart hiniibergeret- 
tet, dass diese Kraft nicht blos zur Volkwer- 
dung und Staatenbildung ausreichte, sondern 
dariiber hinaus geistige und Kulturleistungen 
grossten Stiles vollbracht hat. 

Dreifach ist die Leistung der katholischen 
Monchorden. Sie haben zunadchst den vorhande- 
nen Lebensraum intensiviert  (Einfiihrung 
zahlreicher neuer Kulturpflanzen und besserer 
Bewirtschaftungsmethoden). Auf der zweiten 
Stufe haben sie im Gebiet der deutschen Alt- 
stamme den Urwald gerodet (etwa 600-1300), 
und schliesslich in der Zeit der sog. Ostkoloni- 
sation (1100-1400) Ostlich der Elbe dem 
Deutschtum innerlich das gewonnen und erhal- 
ten, was in mehreren Versuchen mit dem 
Schwerte sich zwar erobern, aber nicht sichern 
liess. Die Hauptlast der Kolonisationsarbeit im 
Gebiete der Altstamme (Franken, Alemannen, 
Sachsen, Bayern) trugen die Benediktiner; die 
Kolonisation 6stlich der Elbe ist fiir immer mit 
Cisterciensern und Pramonstratensern verbun- 
den, ohne dass deshalb die Ritterorden verges- 
sen werden diirfen. 

Hier ein paar Beispiele aus der Kolonisati- 
onsarbeit der Kloster, um deren segensreiches 
Wirken plastisch zu veranschaulichen. 

Im Jahre 590 erstand auf deutschem Boden 
das erste Benediktinerkloster : Maursmiinster in 
den Vogesen. Die reiche Landausstattung durch 
Childebert II. bestand zum groéssten’ Teil aus 
Waldwildnis. Um 900 war dies Land kultiviert. 
660 wurde Stift Georgental errichtet, dessen 
Landbesitz ebenfalls nur Wald war; ums Jahr 
1000 weideten auf den Hochweiden bereits 
Kiihe und die Produktion des beriihmten Miins- 
terkase war schon aufgenommen. In der Stif- 
tungsurkunde des Klosters Gebweiler (727) 
wird von der weiten Vogesenwildnis gespro- 
chen; 200 Jahre spater hatte das Kloster hier 
Kulturland geschaffen. Noch um 700 war der 
ganze Schwarzwald ein unwegsames und unbe- 
wohntes Urwaldgebiet. Erst die zahlreichen 
Kléster — darunter Reichenbach, St. Georgen, 
St. Margen, St. Ulrich, St. Peter, Alpirsbach 
usw. — griffen den Urwald an und hatten bis 


1300 die heutige Kulturlandschaft geschaffen. 


Um 800 gab es am Oberrhein, Bodensee bis zu 
den Schweizer Bergen hin, blos Urwald und 
Sumpf. Einsiedeln wurde 934 in einer kleinen 
Urwaldlichtung angelegt, aber noch 947 konn- 
ten keine festen Grenzen abgesteckt werden, 
weil jeder Anhaltspunkt fehlte. Erst 1018 liess 


| zur Kulturarbeit. 


sich das nachholen, weil mittlerweile die Mén- 
che den Wald gelichtet, Siedlungen geschaffen 
und so Orientierungspunkte gefunden hatten. 
St. Gallen hatte gar so griindlich gerodet, dass 
bereits um 850 der Abt Schutzvorschriften zu- 
gunsten des Waldes erlassen musste. Nordlich 
des Bodensees haben die Benediktinerkléster 
Zwiefalten, Ochsenhausen, Weingarten, Schus- 
senried, Weissenau, Isny und andere zwischen 
700-1200 Kulturland geschaffen. Bereits um 
800 herum bestanden hier etwa 300 feste Platze. 

Im Bayrischen hat St. Emmeram 625 zu Re- 
gensburg das erste Rodungskloster geschaffen. 
Fiir die Freisinger Gegend schuf 717 der hl. 
Korbinian ein Rodungscentrum, fiir das Salz- 
burgische der hl. Rupert im Jahre 750. Um 700 
waren die Waldberge im bayrischen Osten noch 
unangetastete Wildnis; um 1150 war der Bay- 
rische Wald und um 1300 auch die deutsche Seite 
des Bo6hmerwaldes erschlossen; eine Kulturar- 
beit, die ganz und gar von den dortigen Kloster- 
gritindungen der Bischéfe und weltlichen Herrn 
geleistet worden ist. Um 1000 herum waren 
blos die nérdlichen und siidlichen Vorberge des 
Thiiringer Waldes besiedelt, der Wald selbst 
nirgends angetastet. Von den heutigen Orten 
im Gebiet des Thiiringer Waldes werden um 
900 herum kaum 4% genannt; bis 1300 aber 
weitere 483%. Das Harzgebiet war bis 775 un- 
beriihrte Wildnis. Bis 1230 war die Umgestal- 
tung in Kulturland wesentlich beendet. Das 
vollig versumpfte Helmetal war so geschickt 
und griindlich kultiviert worden, dass “‘Konigs- 
ried” und ‘Goldene Aue” noch heute zu den 
fruchtbarsten Gebieten Deutschlands gehoren; 
—  — und das war das Werk der Cistercienser. 
Im Wesertal bei Miinden gibt es nur wenig Or- 
te, die tiber 800 hinaufreichen. 1279 bezog der 
Erzbischof von Mainz allein aus den zwischen 
1245-1279 angelegten Neudorfern 300 Mark 
Silber an Bodenzins. 

Heinrich der Lowe erbat vor seinen Kriegs- 
ziigen nach Osten die Erlaubnis zur Errichtung 
von Bistiimern. So errichtete er z. B. das Bis- 
tum Ratzeburg und gab es Pramonstratensern 
Bei Errichtung gab es 5 
deutsche Pfarrorte, 1194 aber bereits an die 
300. Das klosterliche Kulturcentrum Schlesi- 
ens, das Kloster Leubus, war so abgelegen von 
jeder Civilisation gegriindet worden, dass der 
erste Abt Florentius 1177 die Griindung ver- 
lassen musste, weil die Ménche keinerlei Exis- 
tenzmittel besassen. 1212 gehorten zur Kloster- 
kirche aber schon 15 Dorfer. Allein zwischen 
1204-1239 hat Leubus 65 Dorfer gegriindet. 
Insgesamt kultivierte Leubus rd. 950,000 Mor- 
gen Land, davon in Schlesien allein 170,000. 
Noch gewaltiger ist die Kolonisationsleistung 
dev Deutschritter, die im Preussenlande an die 
100 Stadte griindeten (so 1231 Thorn, 1232 
Kulm, 1233 Marienwerder, 1234 Elbing, 1255 
Konigsberg usw.) und 1400 dérfliche Siedlun- 
gen angelegt haben. : 

Hier kann keine erschopfende Darstelllng des 
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Kolonisationswerkes der katholischen Orden ge- 
geben werden. Es soll nur ein Eindruck dieser 
gewaltigen Leistung vermittelt werden, die den 
Lebensraum der abendlandischen Welt um we- 
nigstens 900,000 qkm. vergrossert hat. Von 
dieser Leistung der katholischen Kirche, gebo- 
ren und getragen vom Geiste Christi, hat die 
germanische Welt und besonders das deutsche 
Volk den bei weitem grossten Nutzen gezogen ; 
es hat Siedlungsraum fiir seine Menschen 
gewonnen und brauchte sie nicht mehr in die 
Fremde zu schicken, wo gar viele fiir immer 
zugrunde gegangen sind. Ueber diesem rein 
materiellen Gewinn aber steht der Zuwachs an 
geist-seelischer Kraft, der die Existenz der ger- 
manischen Welt gerettet hat. Das sollten auch 
jene nicht vergessen, die heute behaupten, dass 
das romische Christentum den Menschen 
“weich, demiitig und unfahig zum Lebens- 
kampf” gemacht und das germanische Volks- 
tum zugrunde gerichtet habe. Das gerade Ge- 
genteil ist richtig. Wen Worte nicht tiberzeu- 
gen, der hore wenigstens auf die unerbittliche 
Sprache der Tatsachen. 
Dr. HANS ZECK (Koln). 


Aus Central-Verein und Cen- 
tral-Stelle. 


Was uns nottut, ist klarer Einblick in die Verhalt- 
nisse, Notstande und Forderungen der Zeit, in wahr- 
heitsgetreuer Darstellung; dann feste Grundsatze, die 
aus dem Naturrecht, dem Wahrheitsgehalt des katholi- 
schen Glaubens und aus der Pflicht der Gerechtigkeit 
und Liebe sich ergeben..... ; weiter Kenntnis der 
Verirrungen, die die Versuche nach fruchtbringender 
Neugestaltung des wirtschaftlichen und gesellschaft- 
lichen Lebens in der Vergangenheit gewandelt sind; ... 
endlich Einsicht in die Auswirkung iibertriebener Auf- 
stellungen und undurchfithrbarer Forderungen, um ,,aus 
ihren Friichten sie zu erkennen.” Alles das zur rich- 
tigen Erkenntnis der Aufgaben der Jetztzeit. 

Adolf Kardinal Bertram. 


Caritas in der Gegenwartskultur. 
(Aus einem Referat von Direktor Nar.) 


Der griechische Philosoph Aristoteles bezeich- 
net den Menschen als ein zoon politikon, ein po- 
litisches, d. h. Gemeinschaftswesen. Damit 
stellt er bereits den Wesenszug des Menschen 
und der menschlichen Gesellschaft heraus und 
errichtet einen bewussten Gegensatz zu den nur 
auf sich selbst gestellten Wesen der tierischen 
Ordnung. Hauptgedanke der menschlichen Kul- 
tur ist somit die Gemeinschaft. Das selbstische 
Denken und Handeln gehort der untermensch- 
lichen Ordnung an. 

Es ist notwendig, dass wir uns mit den haupt- 
sachlichsten Lebensauffassungen und Gesell- 
schaftslehren, welche die Gegenwartskultur be- 
stimmen, auseinandersetzen. Wir haben alles 
ae priifen, um das Richtige zu erkennen und zu 
un. 

Ks gibt eine individualistische Le- 
bens- und Gesellschaftsauffassung. Wir kennen 


sie unter dem Namen Liberalismu s: Sein 
Prinzip ist dies: Der Einzelne ist frei; er darf 
sich ungehemmt entfalten ; er ist in seinem wirt- 
schaftlichen Streben nicht gebunden; er selbst 
bestimmt alle seine Wege und Lebensformen auf 
wirtschaftlichem, geistigem und sittlichem Ge- 
biete. Dieser von hoheren Gesetzen “befreite” 
Mensch sucht auf diese Weise sein elgenes 
hochstmégliches Gliick. Die Summe dieser ein- 
zelnen “gliicklichen” Ich ist die “gliickliche” 
Gesellschaft als Zweckverband, nicht als eng 
verkniipfter, gemeinverantwortlicher Organis- 
mus. 

Diese liberale Auftassung scheint Vorteile zu 
haben: sie verbiirgt eine héchstmoégliche Ent- 
faltung der eigenen Krafte um der eigenen In- 
teressen willen. Auch das ist eine Kulturauf- 
gabe. Ob aber das Héchstmass von Einzelbe- 
friedigung und Einzelgliick zugleich das Hochst- 
mass von Gemeinschaftsgliick bedeutet, dariiber 
belehrt uns die Erfahrung eines Anderen. Eine 
ungebundene Ich-Betonung, eine schrankenlose 
Ich-Entfaltung schadigt immer Interessen des 
Nachbarn, bringt Spannungen, Unfriede, Streit, 
Krieg im Kleinen und Grossen hervor und ent- 
zieht damit der Allgemeinheit wertvolle Krafte 
und Giiter. Wie weit geht denn das “heilige 
Recht des Ich’? Wann ist es gesattigt? Kann 
es tiberhaupt jemals gesattigt werden? Jedes 
ungebiihrlich betonte Ich ist ein Nein fiir die 
Interessen der Gemeinschaft. Das ist ein Er- 
fahrungsgesetz der Weltgeschichte. Es lehrt 
uns, dass der Liberalismus ein Unheil ist. 

Erwagen wir dem gegeniiber kurz, was die 
katholische Kirche in grosser Weisheit 
an Beherrschung des Ich, an Selbstdisziplin, an. 
Massigung, Sparsamkeit und Reinheit von 
jedem Einzelnen fordert. Nur so sieht sie 
die Wohlfahrt der Gesellschaft gewdhrleistet. 
Bischof Ketteler schreibt dazu: ,,Es wird nie 
gelingen allgemeinen Wohlstand eines Volkes zu 
erreichen ohne keusche Sitte, ohne MAassigkeit 
und Sparsamkeit. — Aber auch alle Sparkassen 
der Welt vermégen nichts ohne Spargesinnung, 
ohne beherrschtes Wunschleben des Einzelnen.”’ 
(Religion und Volkswohlfahrt.) — — Verglei- 
chen wir dazu auch die Eigentumslehre der ka- 
tholischen Kirche, wie sie bei Thomas von 
Aquin wissenschaftlich klaren Ausdruck gefun- 
den hat. Er sagt, dass der Einzelne nur ein na- 
tiirliches Recht habe auf den notwendigen Le- 
bensunterhalt. Was dariiber ist, gehért aus Na- 
turrecht den Armen (II, II. 66,7). Das Eigen- 
tum also, das einer iiber den notwendigen Ge- 
genwartsbedarf und eine verniinftige Zukunfts- 
reserve fiir sich und seine Familie behalt, di e- 
ses Higentumist Diebstahl! — Wiir- 
de die menschliche Gesellschaft, auch die katho- 
lische Gesellschaft, mit diesem katholischen Ei- 
gentumsbegriff ernst machen, welch ein herr- 
liches Brudertum, welche wahrhafte ‘Wohl- 
fahrt” konnte sich entfalten! So hatte es Chris- 
tus gewollt; aber die Menschen wollen nicht. 
Solche Lehre geht ans eigene Geld heran, man 
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hat sie nicht gern; man verschweigt sie, man 
verdiinnt sie. Und die Menschen, die so reden, 
hat man nicht gern. Es sind eben doch die 
meisten Menschen, auch viele fromme Men- 
schen, auch manche geistliche Menschen, heim- 
liche Kapitalisten. Und ihre Kultur ist in Wahr- 
heit Unkultur. Hat ja schon der Heide Aristo- 
teles auf Grund verniinftigen Denkens herausge- 
bracht, dass der Mensch ein Gemeinschaftswe- 
sen sein miisse; oder er gehért der untermensch- 
lichen Ordnung an. Uns aber hat der Herr des 
Lebens selbst ein Gebot gegeben: ,,Du sollst 
Dich selbst lieben; und den Nichsten wie Dich 
selbst.” Aber die Menschen wollen nicht. 

Die gewaltige, weltgeschichtliche und welter- 
schiitternde Reaktion gegeniiber dem individu- 
alistischen, d. i. egoistischen Lebensprinzip ist 
die kollektivistische Lebensauffassung, 
die wir unter dem Namen des Sozialismus 
und Kommunismus kennen. Ihm ist die 
Gesellschaft Alles. Der Einzelne ist nur ein 
mechanisches, kein organisches Teilchen dieses 
Ganzen. Die Gesellschaft, d. i. der sozialistische 
Staat, fiihrt das Privateigentum auf ein Mini- 
mum zuriick oder hebt es ganz auf. Er regelt 
alle Lebensformen selbst und greift dabei bis in 
die Sittlichkeit und in das Familienleben ein; er 
tragt alle Lasten und vollzieht alle Aufgaben 
und versorgt alle in irgend einer Weise aus den 
unpersonlichen Taschen der Allgemeinheit. 

Es ist hier nicht Raum, uns mit den einzel- 
nen Gegenargumenten gegen den Sozialismus 
zu beschaftigen, so fruchtbar dies gerade fiir 
den Wohlfahrtspfleger sein muss. Wir miissen 
uns privat mit dem Sozialismus, der soviel Be- 
stechendes an sich hat, befassen. Aber anderer- 
seits miissen wir uns ein offenes Auge und ein 
kiihles Urteil bewahren fiir die schweren und 
schwersten Schdden, die die sozialistische Auf- 
fassung fiir das wirkliche Wohl des Einzelnen 
und der Gesellschaft mit sich bringt. Es wird 
eine grosse Reihe von Aufgaben und Pflichten, 
die von Natur aus der Einzelne selbst zu erfiil- 
len hat, um an ihnen geistig und sittlich elas- 
tisch und blank und gross zu werden, der All- 
gemeinheit iibertragen und itiberlassen. Der 
Einzelne muss naturnotwendig infolge des wirt- 
schaftlichen und sittlichen Tragheitsgesetzes 
sinken. Und die ganze Gesellschaft muss sin- 
ken; denn die Qualitat der Summe ist wesent- 
lich, wenn auch nicht restlos, durch die Quali- 
tit ihrer Teilchen bestimmt. Fiir uns “Glau- 
bige” ist ein Urteil und eine Stellungnahme um 
so leichter, als wir wissen, dass der Sozialismus 
— und der Liberalismus — sich vom Kraftcen- 
trum und Gesetzgeber des Lebens, das ist von 
Gott, immer mehr entfernt. Er muss sich 
also totlaufen. Warten wir einige hundert Jah- 
re, und ein fiirchterliches Ja wird sich einstel- 
len. Gott kann warten. Er braucht uns nicht. 
Aber wir brauchen ihn, und sein Gesetz. 

_ Man beginnt sich immer ernster mit dem So- 
zialismus auseinanderzusetzen. Wir wollen in 
diese Auseinandersetzung hineinhorchen, was 


ee 


in der Bewegung und Forderung unserer Zeit 
an urchristlichen Forderungen mit erneutem 
Ernst an uns herantritt. 

(Fortsetzung folgt.) 


Eine Mahnung a. d. J. 1866. 


Wie frtihzeitig die deutsch-amerikanischen 
Katholiken sich mit der sozialen Frage zu be- 
schaftigen begannen, wurde an dieser Stelle 6f- 
ters bereits nachgewiesen. Im Anschluss an 
unsere im Maiheft ver6ffentlichten Ausfiihrun- 
gen “Am Scheideweg: Wohin geht die Fahrt?” 
erinnert Hr. Joseph Matt im “Wanderer” an 
die Hinleitung einer im Jahre 1866 im Saler- 
schen Verlag zu St. Louis erschienenen Schrift 
des Wiirzburger Professors Rossbach, den wir 
u. a. erwahnt hatten. 

Rossbach’s Abhandlung erértert die Frage 
“Industrie oder Christentum?”’ Der Herausge- 
ber der amerikan. Ausgabe schrieb dazu eine 
Vorrede, die beachtenswerte Aeusserungen iiber 
die bereits vollzogene Industrialisierung Neu 
Englands enthalt. Nach der weiteren Bemer- 
kung, die Selbstsucht werde auf der bereits ge- 
schaffenen Grundlage weiterbauen, wendet sich 
der Schreiber mit der Ermahnung an seine 
Leser : 

80 leset und beherzigt denn, wir beschwoéren Euch 
bei Eurer Pflicht und Liebe zu Euren Kindern, das, was 
diese Broschtire Euch zur Beherzigung vorlegt. Nicht 
die Toten bloss reiten schnell, sondern auch das Un- 
gliick und die Pflichtvergessenheit. Die travrigen, oft 
Jahrhunderte hinduch dauernden Folgen erscheinen wie 
der Dieb in der Nacht, zu einer Zeit, da Wenige ihr Er- 
scheinen erwartet hatten. 

,Das entschieden Notwendige fiir die Gegenwart ist 
Wachsamkeit auf dem politischen Gebiete und Abwehr- 
rung alles dessen, was politisch irrig ist, durch das 
Recht der Wahl. Werfet weg die nicht genug zu bekla- 
gende Nachlassigkeit in Austibung des Wahlrechts. thr 
verstindigt Euch, wir wiederholen es wieder und wieder, 
an dem zeitlichen und ewigen Wohle Eurer Kinder, an 
dem Wobhle aller Birger, der Kirche, des Staates. 
Glaubt es uns, wir sehen nicht schwarz, aber wie der 
Schiffer auf dem Meere schon aus einem Wolkchen am 
fernen Horizont den Sturm erkennt und Sicherheits- 
massregeln trifft, so auch wir. Médge unsere warnende 
Stimme gehort und beherzigt werden!” 


Den Schluss der Ejinleitung bildet eine wei- 
tere Warnung, die unter den heute obwaltenden 
Umstanden durchaus zeitgemass ist. Deshalb 
sei sie hier wiederholt: 

»lhr, die Ihr schon viele Jahre im Lande seid, wisst 
recht gut, dass es eine Zeit gab, in der ein Biirgerkrieg 
unmoglich schien, und siehe! der Btirgerkrieg kam. Die 
Selbstsucht hatte die Liebe zur Union auf beiden Seiten 
der streitenden Parteien untergraben und die herrlichste 
Verfassung war nicht imstande, dies entsetzliche Uebel 
zu verhindern. Wachsamkeit tut not und Gebet nicht 
minder, um dem Teufel, der auch in der sozialen und 
politischen Welt wie ein briillender Lowe umhergeht, 
kraftigen Widerstand zu leisten. Tue jeder seine Pflicht 
auch an den Polls. Wir mahnen, dieweil es noch Zeit 
ste, 

Man denke, dies alles wurde bereits im Jahre 
1866 geschrieben! Man darf also nicht behaup- 
ten, die Katholiken unseres Landes hatten ins- 
gesamt blind in den Tag hinein gelebt und sich 
nur um die Fleischtopfe Aegyptens bekiimmert. 
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De ee ee eee eee 


Ein d.-a. Priester auf der Katholikenversamm- 
lung in Linz, 1850. 


Bereits auf der vierten, zu Linz in Oester- 
reich im Jahre 1850 abgehaltenen “‘Generalver- 
sammlung des Katholischen Vereines Deutsch- 
lands”’ waren die deutschen Katholiken unseres 
Landes vertreten, und zwar durch den Pfarrer 
der Hl. Dreifaltigkeits-Gemeinde zu Cincinnati, 
Wilhelm Schonat. Der deutschamerikanische 
Priester erklirte in seiner Ansprache, er sei 
nicht Abgeordneter irgendeines Vereines, auch 
“kein besonderer Abgeordneter.”’ Doch diirfe 
er sagen, er sei ein Reprasentant des katholi- 
schen Volkes in Amerika, besser ein Reprasen- 
tant von katholischen Deutschen in Amerika, 
,die mit Freude und Begeisterung gehort und 
beobachtet haben, wie die katholische Liebe von 
neuem wieder rege wird im alten Deutschland.”’ 
Auch diirfe er seinen Zuhorern gestehen, dass 
es, ehe er Amerika verliess, der Wunsch und 
das Verlangen seiner Mitbriider gewesen sei, 
er moge nicht vergessen und nicht unterlassen, 
an dieser Versammlung teilzunehmen. 

Pfarrer Schonat stattete bei dieser Gelegen- 
heit den beiden Missionsvereinen zu Wien und 
Miinchen seinen Dank ab; er bat seine Zuho- 
rer, deren nicht zu vergessen: 

»lch selbst bin im Stande zu erklaren, dass ich we- 
nigstens ihnen viel Dank schuldig bin fiir die Opfer, 
die ich von Europa erhalten habe, als ich Seelsorger 
und Kooperator in Kolumbia (wahrscheinlich Columbus, 
Ohio), meine erste Stelle, war. Es sind Unterstiitzun- 
gen dahin geschickt worden von ausgezeichneten Ver- 
einen aus Wien, aus Miinchen. Diesen beiden Vereinen, 
ihren Mitgliedern und ihren Vorstehern sage ich 6ffent- 
lich meinen Dank. Ich darf es gestehen, dass ich zu 
der Zeit in Umstanden war, wo ich oft manche Woche 
nicht wusste, wohin ich mich wenden sollte. Allein, wo 
die Not am grdéssten, ist die Hilfe Gottes am nachsten. 
Die Untersttitzung von Wien und von Miinchen hat mich 
beinahe allein aus der Not herausgerissen. Dies wenige 
mag als Beweis dienen, dass das, was Sie hier tun, 
nicht umsonst getan ist.”1) 

Es diirfte wohl das erste Mal gewesen sein, 
dass ein deutsch-amerikanischer Priester auf 
einer Generalversammlung der Katholiken 
Deutschlands zu Worte kam. Das gegenwartige 
Geschlecht muss dafiir sorgen, dass die hundert 
Jahre alten Verbindungsfaden zwischen hiiben 
und drtiben, deren einen Schonat_ aufnahm, 
nicht abreissen. Den Austausch geistiger und 
kultureller Giiter zu fordern, sind wir verpflich- 
tet. Warum sollen wir, die wir deutschen Stam- 
mes sind, nicht aus den Quellen schépfen, die 
unsere Vorfahren im geistigen Ringen der 
Jahrtausende erschlossen haben? Was liegt 
nicht alles zwischen dem Heliand und Goethe’s 
Faust? Das Verstandnis dessen ist von so iiber- 
ragendem Werte fiir die Geschichte der geisti- 
gen Ideen im christlichen Abendlande, fiir das 
Verstandnis der geistigen und sozialen Stré- 
mungen unserer Zeit, dass, einen solchen Schatz 
ungehoben zu lassen, einer Vernachlassigung 
grosser Werte gleichkommt. 


1) Verhandlungen etc., Linz, 1850, S. 26-28. 


Beachtenswerte Meinungsausserungen aus 
Farmerkreisen. 


Wie lingst bekannt, wohnt die tiberwiegende 
Mehrzahl der Katholiken unseres Landes in 
Stidten. Den deutschen Katholiken Amerikas 
gebiihrt nun der Ruhm, den groéssten Teil aller 
katholischen Farmer in den Vereinigten Staaten 
zu bilden. Deshalb hat sich der C. V. vor Jah- 
ren bereits mit den wirtschaftlichen Problemen 
unserer Landbevélkerung beschaftigt, zu einer 
Zeit, als man allgemein glaubte, der amerika- 
nische Farmer lebe im griinen Klee! 


Sowohl die Generalversammlungen unseres 
C. V. als auch jene der ihm angeschlossenen 
Staatsverbinde haben sich daher wiederholt be- 
reits mit den Noten des Farmerstandes beschaf- 
tigt. Fiir weitere Kreise unterrichtend diirfte 
nun folgender Beschluss der kiirzlich abgehalte- 
nen Generalversammlung des C. V. Nord-Dako- 
tas tiber “Farmerstand und Ackerbau” sein. In 
der Einleitung heisst es: 


,Nach christ-katholischer Anschauung waltet tiber uns 
die géttliche Vorsehung und sie weist einem jedem von 
uns seine Aufgaben zu. Die grosse Mehrzahl der Mit- 
glieder des Central Vereins von Nord-Dakota sind zum 
Farmerstand berufen. Dieser Stand erfillt in der 
menschlichen Gesellschaft eine edle und wichtige Auf- 
gabe, daher nannten ihn unsere Vorfahren mit Vorliebe 
den ‘Nahrstand’. Er schafft dem ganzen Volke Nah- 
rung und Kleidung; deshalb ist seine Wohlfahrt fiir je- 
des Volk von so hoher Bedeutung und deren Vernach- 
lassigung fiihrt die Vélker stets ins Verderben.” 


Sodann geht diese Meinungsdausserung auf 
die gegenwartige Lage der Landwirtschaft und 
ihre Forderungen naher ein. Was da gesagt 
wird, ist von grundlegender Bedeutung, doch 
muss man befiirchten, dass auch diese Worte die 
erwiinschten Friichte nicht tragen werden: 


Das amerikanische Volk erlebt zu gegenwdrtiger 
Zeit eine schwere Heimsuchung. Sie ermahnt an erster 
Stelle die Farmer selbst ihr Gewissen zu erforschen in 
wie fern sie in der Vergangenheit Fehler begangen ha- 
ben. An zweiter Stelle gilt es an Massregeln zu den- 
ken, die dem Farmer auf die Dauer zu helfen vermégen. 
Die Landwirtschaft unseres Landes muss eine Kur 
durchmachen; eine grosse und verantwortungsvolle Auf- 
gabe, die ernstes Gebet und Nachdenken voraussetzt, 
denn es handelt sich dabei um die Zukunft des Farmers 
selbst und dessen Kinder. Vor allem gilt es christliche 
Grundsatze zu erneuern, die Liebe zur Scholle und zur 
christiichen Arbeit zu pflegen und die Erkenntnis zu er- 
neuern, dass Gott dem Farmer ein verantwortliches Amt 
verliehen, fiir dessen Verwaltung er einst Rechenschaft 
wird ablegen miissen. Sodann muss der christliche Far- 
mer den Willen pflegen, mit seinem Nachbarn sich zu 
verbinden zur Forderung des gemeinsamen Wohls, er 
muss sich unterrichten iiber das Genossenschaftswesen, 


das nha vielen Landern den Farmern zum Segen ge- 
reicht. 


Nach einem Hinweis auf Bedeutung und Se- 
gen der Genossenschaftskassen (Credit Unions) 
erklart der Beschluss: 


»Gebet und Arbeit, Vertrauen auf die Vorsehung Got- 
tes und klug geleitete Selbsthilfe werden den Farmer 
aus seiner gegenwartigen Lage befreien, vorausgesetzt, 


ae auch der Staat ihm gegenitiber seine Pflicht er- 


Was der Farmer vom Staate erwarten darf, 
wird in folgendem gesagt: 
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»Durch kluge Massregeln muss der Ackerboden von 
Schulden befreit werden; die Preisbildung der zum Le- 
ben notwendigen Farmprodukte muss moglichst der 
Spekulation entzogen werden; fremde Markte sind eine 
unbedingte Erfordernis des Ackerbaus unseres Landes, 
denn unser Volk selbst vermag dessen Erzeugnisse 
nicht zu verzehren und zu verbrauchen; durch Er- 
massigung mancher Hinfuhr-Zélle muss den Monopolen 
die Moglichkeit entzogen werden, den Farmer als Ver- 
braucher von Waren auszubeuten; Die Steuern miissen 
dem Einkommen des Farmers angepasst und die Fracht- 
raten herabgesetzt werden.” 


Zum Schlusse wird dann nochmals betont, 
und dies ist notwendig, dass es durchaus unan- 
gebracht ware, tiber der Staatshilfe die gegen- 
seitige und Selbsthilfe zu vernachlassigen: 


,lndem wir vom Staate derart Hilfe erwarten fiir die 
bedrangte Landwirtschaft unseres Landes, ist es not- 
wendig, dass der christliche Farmer sich auch der 
Selbsthilfe und der gegenseitigen Hilfe bedienen mége. 
Der Farmer muss vor allem wissen um was es sich han- 
dit, warum die Welt und die menschliche Gesellschaft 
so krank sind. Er muss den Geist der bésen Lehren 
erkennen lernen und ihnen gesunde christliche Lehren 
entgegenstellen. Er muss die christliche Familie hoch- 
halten, der Erziehung seiner Kinder grosse Sorgfalt zu- 
wenden, die Liebe zur Scholle und zur christlichen Ar- 
beit pflegen, und christliche Grundsdtze erneuern.” 


In desperater Lage. 


Wie geht es nun eigentlich dem Farmer, 
nachdem die Bundesregierung sich seiner seit 
den Tagen des teuer begrabenen Farm Board 
so vaterlich angenommen hat? Weil dies eine 
Angelegenheit von so weitreichender Bedeutung 
ist, sind wir bestrebt, uns die Ansichten von 
Landwirten, Mitgliedern des C. V., in verschie- 
denen Teilen des Landes ansdssig, zu verschaf- 
fen. Wir vermeiden dabei, auch nur anzudeu- 
ten, welcher Meinung wir sind, in der Absicht 
jeder, selbst einer indirekten Beeinflussung des 
um seine Meinung Befragten vorzubeugen. 

Nun schreibt ein uns seit vielen Jahren be- 
kannter Farmer aus Nord-Dakota, den _wir 
_ jiingst angingen, uns seine Ansichten mitzu- 
teilen iiber die gegenwartige Lage der Land- 
wirtschaft, folgendes: 

ich habe in einer Zeitung gelesen, dass sich in Kan- 
sas die Farmer beklagen, weil sie ftir Hafer keinen 
Preis bekommen konnten. Ich aber habe 400 Buschel 
Hafer gekauft zu 67 Cents pro Bu. Fitir Heu bezahlten 
wir im Durchschnitt $21 die Tonne, und fiir verfaultes 
Stroh $11. Fiir den Samen-Weizen forderte die Regie- 
rung von uns $1.35 pro Bu.; jedoch, wer noch Kredit 
bei der Bank hatte, vermochte ihn fiir $1.15 sich zu ver- 
schaffen. Die Samen-Gerste bezahlten wir mit einem 
Dollar und den Samen-Hafer mit 75 Cents pro. Bu. 

»Vom 9. September 1934 an bis 1. Juni 1935 kosteten 
mich Futter, Samen, Gasoline und Oel fiir den Tractor 
rund $1600. Wenn unsere Regierung nun nicht bald 
sorgt, dass wir fiir unsere Produkte einen Preis bekom- 
men, der im Einklang steht mit dem, was wir fir un- 
seren Farmbetrieb einkaufen miissen, so gehen wir 
sicher dem Bankerott entgegen. In meinem ganzen 
Umkreise hier sind wir ohne Ausnahme auf dem Wege 
dorthin. In 19338 bezahlte ich fiir ein 14 Zoll Pflugeisen 
$4.25, den selben Tag verkaufte ich Weizen fiir 51 Cents 
pro Bu. Rechnen wir 8 Cents fiir’s Dreschen, 4 Cents 
das Getreide auf den Markt zu bringen, verbleiben 39 
Cents! 

Um. das Mass voll zu machen, hatten wir letztes 
Jahr eine totale Missernte. Ich habe so etwas wahrend 


meiner 44 Jahre hier noch nicht mitgemacht wie diese 
letzten Jahre, 1932, 1933 u. 1934. Nun, wir hoffen, dass 
der lb. Gott uns nicht verzagen lisst, dass wir aushar- 
ren mogen, dann wird wohl alles gut werden.” 

Wir mochten bemerken, dass wir an diesem 
Schreiben nichts geindert haben. Unsers Er- 
achtens schildert der erfahrene und tatige Far- 
mer die Verhaltnisse durchaus nicht zu schwarz. 
Die vor hundert Jahren so gesunde amerikani- 
sche Gesellschaft ist krank, schwer krank. Die 
Verstindigungen des Liberalismus und Industri- 
alismus zeigen sich nun, und die Vernachlissi- 
gung der Landwirtschaft durch sie mit an er- 
ster Stelle. Die bisher befolgte Symptome-Be- 
handlung ist nutzlos; sie wird die Krankheit 
nur verscharfen. Eine griindliche Heilung tut 
not. Doch wo soll diese herkommen in einer 
Gesellschaft, die keine einheitliche Weltanschau- 
ung besitzt und sich auf keine allgemein giilti- 
gen Grundsatze zu stiitzen oder einigen ver- 
mag? 


Ein Volksfest zu Karlsruhe, N. D. 


Die Amerikaner, pflegte die altere deutsch- 
amerikanische Generation zu sagen, verstehen 
es nicht, Volksfeste zu feiern. Stammten sie aus 
Neu-England, so ging ihnen der frohe Sinn ab; 
der Einfluss des Calvinismus war allzu bemerk- 
bar. Andere eingeborene Elemente waren ge- 
neigt, sich bei 6ffentlichen Gelegenheiten schwer 
zu betrinken und Streit anzufangen, wahrend 
im allgemeinen die deutschen Volksfeste in un- 
serem Lande harmlos verliefen. 

Daran erinnerten wir uns zu Karlsruhe, in 
Nord-Dakota, wo der Katholikentag des Staats- 
verbandes, abgehalten am 25. Juni, ganz den 
Charakter eines echten Volksfestes besass. Von 
weit und breit waren Priester, Manner und 
Frauen, Jiinglinge und Jungfrauen beigeeilt; 
mit einer Mannerkommunion wurde das Fest 
eingeleitet und auf diese folgten Hochamter fiir 
den Frauenbund und den Staatsverband. Gut- 
besuchte Sitzungen der Delegaten beider Zwei- 
ge bewiesen das Streben, den vielen ernsten Fra- 
gen der Gegenwart gerecht zu werden. Die Be- 
teiligung an der Massenversammlung, abgehal- 
ten am gleichen Tage, war starker als wir sie 
in mancher Stadt von 100,000 Einwohnern bei 
ahnlichen Gelegenheiten erlebt haben. War 
doch die zu Verfiigung stehende Halle bis auf 
den letzten Platz gefiillt, und mit der unserem 
Stamme eigentiimlichen Ausdauer lauschten 
Manner, Frauen und nicht wenige junge Leute 
beiderlei Geschlechts den Ausfiihrungen der 
Redner. 


Es waren dies Hr. J. M. Aretz, Président der Unter- 
stiitzungs-Gesellschaft von Minnesota, F. P. Kenkel, 
Leiter der C. St., und Hr. Paul A. Sand, Jr., von Balta, 
N. D., der es verstand, der Jungmannschaft die Not- 
wendigkeit und Pflicht, sich zu organisieren und an der 
Central-Vereins Bewegung teilzunehmen, ans Herz zu 
legen. Zusammenfassend erérterte sodann der hochwst. 
Hr. Abt Cuthbert, O.S.B., von Richardton, N. D., die von 
den genannten Rednern betonten Probleme und Grund- 
sitze. Seine Worte werden unzweifelhaft dazu beitra- 
gen, dass der gute, in Karlsruhe so offensichtlich zu Tag 
getretene Geist Friichte tragen wird. Und dieser Geist 
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war bereits von dem Festprediger des Tages, hochw. 
Louis Traufler, entfacht worden. 

Wir sprechen hier nur von dem Katholiken- 
tag, als dem Hohepunkt der diesjahrigen Gene- 
ralversammlung. Jedoch, er hatte sein Vorspiel 
bereits am 24., wihrend der ihm wiirdige 
Schluss erst am folgenden Tage, dem 26., mit- 
tags, erfolgte. Die Beschliisse, deren wir meh- 
rere veréffentlichen, beweisen Interesse sowohl 
als auch Verstandnis fiir unsere Aufgaben reli- 
gidser und wirtschaftlicher Art. Unsere guten 
Russlander, die den Wert religidser Freiheit zu 
schatzen wissen nachdem sie hundert Jahre lang 
mit russischen Verhaltnissen vertraut waren, 
sprechen sich daher auch ganz unumwunden 
iiber die Verfolgung der Religion und der Kir- 
che in Mexiko aus. Besonders erfreulich aber 
ist die so warmherzige dem hochwst. Bischof 
Vinzenz Wehrle, O.S.B., gespendete Anerken- 
nung fiir die seit 25 Jahren allen Didzesanen ge- 
widmete Liebe und geistliche Fiirsorge. 


Zum rechten Verstindnis dessen, was wir in Karls- 
ruhe erlebten, gehdort ein Bild dieses Dorfes. Leider 
versiumten wir es, die Anzahl der Gebaude und Wohn- 
hauser festzustellen. Ob sie das erste Hundert wohl 
erreichen? Trotzdem ging alles wie am Schniirchen und 
niemand hatte das Gefiihl, den guten Leuten zur Last 
zu fallen, obgleich Wohnungen und Esssale tiberfiillt 
waren mit Menschen. Unzweifelhaft hat sich der Pfar- 
rer von Karlsruhe, hochw. Richard Fuetscher, um das 
Zustandekommen und den so erfolgreichen Verlauf die- 
ser Generalversammlung grosse Verdienste erworben. 
Das Gleiche silt von den Frauen und Mannern, die mit 
ihm fiir dasselbe Ziel arbeiteten. Aus ihrer Zahl nen- 
nen wir nur Hrn. John Bossert, als Biirgermeister von 
Karlsruhe. 


Erwahlt wurde der eifrige Hr. Paul A. Sand, 
Sr., als Prasident; Joseph Jesch, von Lefor, dem 
nachstjahrigen Festort, wurde Vize-Prasident ; 
der bewahrte Hr. John Haspert, Sekretar, Ja- 
kob Krier, Schatzmeister, und Mike Miller, 
Marschall. Die neue Jungmannerbewegung er- 
wahlte sich Hrn. Paul A. Sand, Jr., zum Praisi- 
denten, und Hrn. Joseph Steckler, als Sekretir, 
eS Anton Schroeder Schatzmeister wur- 

e. 

Endlich diirfen nicht unbemerkt bleiben die 
Verdienste der geist]. Berater des Manner-Ver- 
bands wie des Frauenbundes. Ohne den guten 
Willen und die getreuen Ratschlage der hochw. 
Hrn. Gregory Borski, O.S.B., und Augustine 
Fox, O.S.B., wiirde es wohl um Staatsverband 
und Frauenbund N. D. nicht so gut stehen wie 
es der Fall ist. Dessen sind sich die Beamten 
und Mitglieder auch wohl bewusst und ihrer 
Anerkennung Ausdruck zu verleihen versiumen 
sie keineswegs. Uebrigens beteiligte sich an der 
Generalversammlung zu Karlsruhe auch eine 
betrachtliche Anzahl Priester. 


Immer noch keine katholischen Arbeiter- 

vereine. 

Als im Jahre 1887 die Frage entschieden 
worden war, ob es Katholiken erlaubt werden 
diirfe, den Knights of Labor sich anzuschliessen, 
schrieb der Schriftleiter einer katholischen, 


deutsch - amerikanischen Wochenschrift, ein 
Nichtverbot dieser Gesellschaft bedeute keines- 
wegs, dass katholische Zeitungsschreiber nun 
gehalten seien, ,,die Arbeitsritter auf alle Falle 
mit Glacehandschuhen anzufassen oder als eine 
Art katholischen Verein zu behandeln.” Da- 
riiber sollte man sich klar sein. Ein Gebot be- 
stehe; und zwar ergebe es sich ,nach den hun- 
dertfach wiederholten Ermahnungen unseres 
Papstes (Leo XIII) und unserer Bischofe, und 
ebenso aus der Forderung unseres katholischen 
Gewissens: mitzuhelfen, anzutreiben zur Grtn- 
dung katholischer Arbeitervereine!” 

Seitdem sind nun bald fiinfzig Jahre verfios- 
sen! Sowohl Pius X. als auch Pius XI. haben in 
dieser Hinsicht bedeutungsvolle und allgemein 
verbindliche Sitze geschrieben und ver6ffent- 
licht. U. a. schreibt auch Quadragesimo anno 
katholische Arbeitervereine vor, wolmmer ka- 
tholische Arbeiter notgedrungenerweise neutra- 
len Arbeiterverbinden angehoren. Nun gelten 
diese Worte in unserem Lande augenscheinlich 
so viel, als wenn sie gar nicht ausgesprochen 
worden wiren! Dennoch beruft man sich, wann 
es passt, auf das selbe papstliche Rundschrei- 
ben. Echter Gehorsam, so will es uns diinken, 
sieht anders aus. 


Zur Filmaktion. 


Werimmer der deutschen Sprache machtig 
ist und sich fiir die Tatigkeit der ‘Legion of 
Decency” interessiert, sollte sich die zwei 
Schriften des bekannten schweizer Soziologen 
Dr. A. Haettenschwiller verschaffen: “Wege 
der Kino-Reform. Aktuelle Filmfragen” und 
“Aufgaben der katholischen Filmbewegung.”’ 


Die von den englischen Dominikanern her- 
ausgegebene Zeitschrift “Blackfriars” iibt be- 
achtenswerte Kritik an der katholischen Film- 
bewegung unseres Landes; sie sollte von uns 
nicht tibersehen werden. Nun sind Dr. Haet- 
tenschwiller’s “Aufgaben der katholischen 
Filmbewegung” dazu angetan, uns gewisse 
asthetische Gesichtspunkte vor Augen zu fiih- 
ren. Wir empfehlen daher besonders Beachtung 
des Abschnitts dieser Broschure iiber “Film als 
Kunst” und “Filmcensur und Filmkunst.” Aus- 
serdem sollte man nicht versiumen, die Aus- 
fiihrungen iiber “Katholische Filmaktion” in 
der ersten der beiden genannten Abhandlungen 
zu lesen. Auch in der Filmfrage gilt das Wort 
des deutschen Dichters: 


Das ist die beste Kritik von der Welt, 
Wenn man neben das, was einem misfallt, 
Etwas Anderes, Besseres stellt!” 


Und eben daran haben wir es bis jetzt fehlen 
lassen; Rev. P. Joseph Husslein, S.J., der be- 
kannte Soziologe, war bereits drauf and dran 
vor etlichen Jahren ein katholisches Filmunter- 
nehmen ins Leben zu rufen, als man ihm von 


gewisser Seite Schwierigkeiten in den Weg 
legte! 
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Verkehr zwischen Vereinen. 


_Unsere Vereine pflegen den Verkehr unter 
sich im allgemeinen nicht fleissig genug. Wenn 
wir gemeinschaftliche Interessen beférdern und 
verteidigen sollen, so miissen wir das gegensei- 
tige Verstehen und Zutrauen foérdern, die beide 
so notwendig sind fiir jede gemeinschaftliche 
Aktion. 


Der Staatsverband California besteht aus nur weni- 
gen Vereinen, doch diese halten treu zusammen. Als 
der St. Bonifatius Verein zu San Jose am 5. Juni seine 
neuen Beamten einsetzte, beteiligten sich an dieser Fei- 
er mehrere Beamten des Staatsverbandes und des St. 
Josephs Vereins zu San Francisco. Bei dieser Gelegen- 
heit berichtete der Prasident des Staatsverbandes, Hr. 
August Petri, er beabsichtige den dem Verbande ange- 
schlossenen Verein zu Los Angeles zu besuchen und 
dass er unlangst an einer Versammlung des Kolping- 
Vereins zu San Francisco teilgenommen habe. 


Es ware wiinschenswert, dass allenthalben 
auf diese Weise die Beziehungen von Verein zu 
Verein gepflegt werden mdéchten. 


Vereinsjubilaen. 

Wir sind nicht von heute! Dies beweisen die 
sich mehrenden Vereinsjubilaen. So begingen 
in Mai zwei unserer Brooklyner Vereine, Bush- 
wick Council Nr. 99, C. B. L., und Kathol. Un- 
terstiitzungsverein Kameradschaft gemein- 
schaftlich den 50. Jahrestag ihrer Griindung 
mit einer Feier in der St. Leonhards Kirche und 
Gemeinde-Halle. In seiner Festpredigt bezog 
sich der hochw. Pfr. Ig. Endres auf die Tatig- 
keit beider Vereine im Rahmen der Gemeinde. 
An dem Festmahl nahmen eine Anzahl Priester 
und an die 340 Manner und Frauen teil. An 
erster Stelle sei erwahnt Msgr. G. A. Metzger, 
der die Festrede hielt, und aus der Zahl der Lai- 
en seien genannt Hr. Dr. A. G. Maron, Prasi- 
dent des New Yorker GC. V., und Hr. Wm. J. 
Kapp, Schatzmeister unseres Verbandes. Als 
einzig tiberlebendes Mitglied aus dem Griin- 
dungsjahr des Vereins wurde Kamerad Michael 
Brust den Gisten vorgestellt. Gemeinschaftlich 
gaben die beiden Vereine fiir diese Gelegenheit 
ausserdem eine gut ausgestattete Erinnerungs- 
schrift heraus. 


In Madison, Wis., feierte wenige Tage darauf, 
am 16. Mai, der St. Michaels Verein der Erloser 
Gemeinde sogar das Erinnerungsfest seiner 
Griindung im Jahre 1865. Und, was wohl noch 
nicht dagewesen ist, unter den Festgisten be- 
fand sich einer der Griinder des Vereins, Hr. 
John Dickert, 93 Jahre alt. 


Dieser Verein gehért zu den treuesten Mitgliedern 
unseres Bundes. Aus der Zahl seiner Prasidenten aus 
friiheren Jahren seien genannt der verstorbene John 
B. Heim, Biirgermeister von Madison, und unser gegen- 
wirtiger Vize-Prasident, Hr. Frank C. Blied. Erwahnt 
sei ausserdem, dass ein Sohn des Hrn. John Dickert, 
Louis Dickert, zu gegenwdrtiger Zeit Vize-Prasident 
des St. Michaels Vereins ist. Unter den Rednern beim 
Festakte waren die hochw. Hrn. C. J. Eschweiler, von 
Dane, Wis., und Joseph Lederer, Pfarrer der genannten 
Gemeinde zu Madison. 


,,Und anderswo da hungern sie!” 


_Einem stolzen, hochmiitigen Geschlecht gehen 
die Leiden der Mitmenschen nicht tief zu Her- 
zen. Was kiimmert die Fahrgaste des mit allem 
Luxus - ausgerusteten Dampfschiffs ‘“Norman- 
die die Heimsuchungen,’ unter denen z. B. in 
Bulgarien die Bauern zu leiden haben? 

Ein Passionist, dem die C. St. eine Anzahl 
Messstipenden zu vermitteln vermochte, schrieb 
uns jlngst aus dem genannten Lande, wo er als 
Priester arme deutsche Ansiedler betreut: 

Diese Zuwendung ist mir sehr willkommen, denn das 
Elend wird immer grésser. Sie haben es vielleicht in 
den Zeitungen gelesen, dass fast ganz Bulgarien vom 
Hagel verschlagen worden ist. Dies ist nun fiir mein 
Dorf das vierte Notjahr; zum vierten Male sind wir nun 
so schrecklich heimgesucht worden. Im _ verflossenen 
Jahre hatten viele Deutsche meines Dorfes kein Brot; 
dies Jahr wird es in Folge der furchtbaren Verwiistung, 


die das Unwetter anrichtete, noch schlimmer werden. 
Der lb. Gott sende Hilfe!” 


_Und derartige Notrufe ertonen in aller Welt; 
die Volker werden schwer heimgesucht, den- 
noch dauert die Verblendung ganzer Klassen 
und derselben Massen an, die sich anderseits so 
schwer beklagen iiber das ihnen von den Rei- 
chen angetane Unrecht. 


Aus den Missionen. 


Im Herzen Afrikas, unweit des Kilimanjaro, 
hat eine tapfere deutsche Ordensfrau vor etli- 
chen Jahren ein kleines Krankenhaus zu griin- 
den den Mut gehabt. Was das in diesen armen 
Zeiten bedeuten will, wissen unsere Leser zur 
Gentige. 

Oefters bereits unterstiitzte die C. St. aus dem 
Missionsfonds die ehrw. Sr. M. Lutwina, C.P.S., 
so auch wieder in jiingster Zeit. Im Anschluss 
an ihren Dank fiir empfangenen Verbandstoff 
schreibt sie uns: 


,»benso herzlich danke ich Ihnen fiir das Paket mit 
Bettwasche. Alle lb. Schwestern haben sich sehr da- 
riiber gefreut. Die Sachen kamen gerade zu einer Zeit 
an, als wir sie am notigsten gebrauchten. Die alte Bett- 
wische war ganz zerschlissen, und daher dankt unsere 
Sr. M. Willibalda, die fiir die Wasche zu sorgen hat, 
noch ganz besonders.” 


Des weiteren erklart Sr. M. Lutwina ganz of- 
fenherzig: 


,Am meisten haben mich natiirlich die fiinfzig Dol- 
lars gefreut, die mich in den Stand setzen, meinem klei- 
nen Hospital eine Decke zu verschaffen. Wie sehr wer- 
den es die armen Kranken empfinden, dass sie dadurch 
vor zu grosser Hitze und auch zu grosser Kalte ge- 
schiitzt sein werden. Im Juni beginnt die Kalte, und 
daher muss ich natiirlich dafiir sorgen, dass die Sache 
noch vorher eingebaut wird; es dauert immer so lange, 
ehe man derlei Material ins Innere geschafft bekommt. 
Es geht alles so langsam von statten hier, aber schliess- 
lich ist man froh, wenn man tiberhaupt etwas hat. Be- 
reits fingen einige Kranke an, Erlaubnis nachzusuchen, 
nach Hause gehen zu dtirfen, weil es ihnen bei uns zu 
kalt war. Auch bemiihen sich nur wenige zu dieser 
Zeit um Aufnahme in unsere kleine Anstalt, weil sie 
die Kalte verspiiren, und daher lieber in ihren Httten 
beim Feuer bleiben. Aber dafiir wird nun auch bald 
gesorgt sein, wenn die Decke dem Gebaude eingefiigt 
sein wird, worauf ich im Stande sein werde, auch die 
innere Ausstattung etwas angenehmer fiir die armen 
Kranken zu gestalten.” 
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+ Mser. Dr. Joseph Och. 


Als der C. V. vor fast dreissig Jahren seinen 
neuen Kurs einschlug, da fand er sofort Ver- 
standnis bei dem damaligen Rektor des Jo- 
sephinums, dem verstorbenen Msgr. Soentge- 
rath, und einem seiner Professoren, dem hochw. 
Joseph Och, Alumnus jener Anstalt. In der Ab- 
sicht, das Programm unseres Verbandes zu 
fordern, entsandte das Josephinum den jungen, 
gut vorgebildeten Priester nach Deutschland, 
und zwar nach Freiburg im Breisgau, wo Fr. 
Och vier Jahre lang dem Studium der Staats- 
wissenschaft und der Nationalékonomie oblag. 


Von jener Zeit an bis zu seiner Uebersiede- 
lung nach Siid-Carolina im Jahre 1932 blieb der 
in spateren Jahren mit dem Range eines papstl. 
Hauspralaten ausgezeichnete Fr. Och mit C. V. 
und C. St. auf’s engste verbunden. Und zwar 
widmete er sich unseren Interessen selbst dann 
noch, als er bereits von Krankheit schwer heim- 
gesucht war. Nun ist Msgr. Och, der dritte 
Rektor des Josephinums, aus dem Leben ge- 
schieden, und zwar im St. Franziskus Hospital 
zu Greenville, S. C., in welcher Anstalt er die 
letzten drei Jahre seines Lebens zugebracht und 
als Kaplan gewirkt hat. Von dort wurde seine 
sterbliche Hiille nach Buffalo iiberfiihrt, und 
am Freitag, den 5. Juli, nach einem feierlichen 
Seelenamte dem Schosse der Erde iibergeben. 


In der Geschichte des C. V. wird Msgr. Joseph Och 
stets genannt werden als einer seiner eifrigsten F6r- 
derer. In Wort und Schrift leistete er dem neuen 
Kurs unseres Verbandes in den Jahren 1910 bis ’380 Vor- 
schub. Wie mancher Aufsatz von ihm im “Ohio Wai- 
senfreund” und dem “Josephinum Weekly” diente nicht 
diesem Zweck? Und wie oft erschien er nicht als Red- 
ner auf den Generalversammlungen des C. V. und seiner 
Staatszweige? Sein Aufenthalt in Europa selbst, den 
der Verstorbene aus eigenen Mitteln bestritt, sollte ja 
mit an erster Stelle der vom C. V. geférderten sozialen 
Aktion zugute kommen. Das Josephinum sollte unserm 
Verbande und den deutschen Katholiken Amerikas 
Priester stellen, die befahigt sein wiirden, ihnen auf 
dem Gebiete der Sozialpolitik als Fiihrer zu dienen, und 
mit Begeisterung tibernahm Fr. Och den ihm geworde- 
nen Auftrag, im Papstl. Seminar zu Columbus Volks- 
wirts- und Gesellschaftswissenschaft zu dozieren. Als 
Doktor der Staatswissenschaft war er nach Amerika zu- 
riickgekehrt, nachdem seine Doktor-Dissertation die 
Anerkennung so hervorragender Lehrer wie Prof. Dr. 
Gerhard Schulze von Giavernitz erworben hatte. Deren 
Gegenstand verpflichtet alle Deutschamerikaner zu 
grossem Danke, weil die Abhandlung die Bedeutung des 
“Deutschamerikanischen Farmers” fiir die Entwicklung 
des Landes so eingehend behandelt. Leider fand sie, 
als Dr. Och die Dissertation erweiterte und als Buch er- 
scheinen liess, nicht die ihr gebiihrende Beachtung. 


_ Wie bereits vor seinem Aufenthalt in Deutschland, so 
war Msgr. Och auch nach seiner Riickkehr Mitglied des 
Komitees ftir soziale Propaganda des C. V.; fiir die Stu- 
denten des Josephinums schrieb er mehrere volkswirt- 
schaftliche und sozialwissenschaftliche Biicher in ka- 
techetischer Form, wahrend die beiden vom Josephinum 
veroffentlichten Zeitschriften, deren Redaktion er fiihr- 
te, von ihm fleissig zur Verbreitung gesunder sozialpoli- 
tischer Anschauungen benutzt wurden. Im Verlag der 
Central-Stelle erschienen seine wertvolle Abhandlung 
“Freedom of Worship Under the Constitution” und die 
pariah “Rural Problems of the U. S., Past and Pres- 
ent. 


Den gewaltigen Anstrengungen, die der Neu- | 


bau des Josephinums an seine Krafte stellte, war 
Msgr. Och nicht mehr gewachsen. Korperlich 
zermiirbt, legte er das Rektorenamt im Jahre 
1932 nieder, worauf er sich in das elngangs ge- 
nannte Hospital zu Greenville zuriickzog- Hier 
verlebte der einst so tatige und eifrige Priester 
und Lehrer in stiller Zuriickgezogenheit die 
letzten Jahre seines Lebens. Dort ist Msgr. Och 
nun aus dem Leben geschieden, nachdem ihm 
manch schwere Enttaéuschung nicht erspart ge- 
blieben war. R. I. P. 


Miszellen. 


Der seit vielen Jahren als Prisident der Kath. 
Foderation von Utica tatig gewesene Hr. Hein- 
rich Bick, Sr., verstarb dort nach nur kurzem 
Kranksein. Er bekleidete ausserdem auch das 
Amt des Schatzmeisters des N. Y. Zweigs un- 
seres Verbandes. 


An dem Leichenbegingnis des fiir die Sache des C. 
V. eifrig wirkenden Verstorbenen beteiligten sich Dr. 
A. G. Maron, Prisident des N. Y. Staatsverbandes, und 
dessen friiherer Prasident, Hr. Alois J. Werdein, von 
Buffalo, und andere Mitglieder des C. V. 


Vereinsversammlungen, so klagt man, sind 
schlecht besucht. An der am 11. Juni abgehal- 
tenen Jahresversammlung des St. Bernards Un- 
terstiitzungsvereins in Philadelphia nahmen je- 
doch ein Hundert Mitglieder teil. Wie die 
“Nord-Amerika” versichert, ist der genannte 
Verein, was Besuch der Versammlungen anbe- 
trifft, vorbildlich. 

Erwahnt sei ausserdem, dass bei derselben Gelegen- 
heit der Vertreter des Vereins auf der zu Altoona vom 
1.-4. Juni abgehaltenen Generalversammlung des Staats- 
verbands Pennsylvania bereits Bericht erstattete tiber 
die dort gepflogenen Verhandlungen u.s.w. Wie viele 
andere dem C. V. angeschlossenen Vereine vermégen 


hee eine derartig prompte Berichterstattung zu mel- 
en? 


Die Gesinnung unserer Mitglieder im Staate 
Nord-Dakota gegeniiber dem C. V. und seiner 
C. St. gelangte auf der diesjahrigen Generalver- 
sammlung des zum grossen Teil aus Farmern 


bestehenden Staatsverbandes in folgendem Be- 


schlusse zum Ausdruck: 


Manche Zweige des Central Vereins von No. Dakota 
wurden wahrend der verflossenen Jahre, und werden 
jezt noch éfters mit Biichern, Broschiiren und Flug- 
schriften von der Central Stelle von St. Louis bedacht. 
Mit Genugtuung kénnen wir feststellen und sagen, dass 
sich viele Mitglieder und Nichtmitglieder um diese Bii- 
cher bewerben und sie lesen. Deshalb entbieten wir fiir 
die Sorge und Zuvorkommenheit in dieser Beziehung der 


Central Stelle unseren aufrichtigen Dank und Aner- 
kennung. 


_ »Und da das Central Blatt ein ganz geeignetes O 

ist, die 6ffentliche Meinung sy sullen Abkisientaie 
wirtschaftlichen Kenntnissen zu beeinflussen, so legen 
wir unseren Mitgliedern ans Herz, nicht nur dasselbe zu 
lesen und zu studieren, sondern auch fiir seine Ver- 
breitung zu sorgen. Die Vereine und Mitglieder mégen 
im Laufe des Jahres versuchen, Bewilligungen von 


Abonnements zu Gunsten 6ffentlicher A: 
Bibliotheken zu erlangen.” z na — 


